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Mr. LaFollette Highway Contracts Business Subject. 
| Advanced in Month if | 
Argues Need of © —_- - To Little Change | 


Special Session 


Insists Calling of Congress 
Would Give Opportunity 
For Plans to Stimulate 
Economic Recovery 


Senator Brookhart | 
Takes Similar View 


Asserts President Hoover May 
Change Mind on Refusal 
When Growing Pressure of 
Public Opinion Is Felt 


An extra session of Congress “would 
afford opportunity now for the considera- 
tion of a program to stimulate economic 
recovery,” Senator La Follette (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, declared May 23 in a state- 
ment setting forth a suggested program 
incorporating six major points which he 
declared should be accomplished. 

Senator La Follette’s program would in- 
clude unemployment relief, public works 
expansion, farm legislation, tariff adjust- 
ment, tax adjustment and establishment 
of an economic coungil for industrial sta- 
bilization. 

His statement was issued in response 
to the President’s announcement that he 


would not call an extra session, in the be- | 


lief that to do so would hinder economic 
recovery. 
Urged by Mr. Brookhart 


An extra session was also urged may 23 
by Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
who declared that probably public opinion 
will influence the President to change his 
determination against such a move. 


Senator La Follette’s statement follows | 


in full text: 


President’s Committee Says 
Awards in April Exceeded 
105 Million Dollars 


IGHWAY construction contracts rose 
sharply in April, and nearly 194,000 
men were at work on roads in 40 States, 
according to a statement made public 
as of May 25 by the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment. 

These 40 States let contracts for 7,- 
296 miles of roads at $96,879,468 last 
month, at least double the amount for 
April, 1930, it was pdinted out. The 
statement follows in full text: 

“Sharp increases in State highway 
construction contracts let in April were 
shown today (May 23) in reports an- 
nounced by Fred C. Croxton, vice chair- 
man of the President's Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment. 

“A report from W. C. Markham, 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, 
showed that 40 States let contracts in 
April for a total of 7,296 miles of roads 
at a total contract price of $96,879,468. 
This includes State and Federal-aid 
roads. 

“*This arhount is at least twice the 
amount contracted for in the month of 
April last year,’ Mr. Markham said. ‘It 
does not include contracts made for 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 
Production of Autos 


Drops 34 Per Cent in 


England Alone Registers In-| 


crease, Displacing France 
As Leading Moter Pro- 
ducer of Europe 


“President Hoover bases his refusal to| 


call an extra session of Congress on the 
grounds that “we can not hope to legislate 
ourselves out of a world economic de- 
pression; we can ana will work ourselves 
out.” 
the Administration’s policy to which he 
has adhered during 20 months of unpre- 
cedented economic disaster, namely, that 
we can orly muddle through the depres- 
sion. 

“The continuation of this do-nothing 
policy condemns millions of our fellow 
citizens to privation, want, starvation even, 
and inevitably will result in a lowered 


standard of living and the degradation of | 


citizenship. 

“It has not been contended that the 
Federal Government can solve all the 
complex problems presented by the dislo- 
cation of the economic structure, but in 
a national crisis all agencies should be 
mobilized to stem the tide of disaster. An 
extra session of Congress 


a program to stimulate recovery 
Could Do Several Thing 
“Under constructive leadership, an ex- 
tra session would make it possible to ac- 
complish the following: 
“(1) Immediate assistance to the cities, 
counties and States in relieving distress 


of the unemployed and their dependents. | 


“(2) Adoption of a great public works 
program to provide a substantial amount 
of employment and to contribute toward 
the maintenance of wage standards. The 
necessity of such a program to stimulate 
recovery was recognized months ago by 
the President’s Emergency Committee on 
Employment of which Col. Arthur Woods 
was chairman. 

“(3) Enactment of legislation to enable 
agriculture to handle its surpluses through 
the equalization fee or the export de- 
benture, thus affording a measure of 
prosperity to the basic agricultural indus- 
try without which there cannot be per- 
manent recovery. 


“(4) Reduction of certain inordinately | 


high duties in the Grundy Tariff Law to 
stimulate a revival of our export trade. 
“(5) Increases in the income and inherit- 
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Eastern States Adopt 
Free-wheeling Rules 


Devices Preventing Optional 
Gear Control Prohibited 


TRENTON, N. J., May 23. 

Automatic free-wheeling transmissions 
for motor vehicles, those ot a design which 
does not permit the driver to retain op- 
tional gear control of his car, will be 
prohibited in the 14 States and the Prov- 
ince of Ontario which comprise the East- 


This statement is a reiteration of | 


5 would afford | 
opportunity now for the consideration of | 


Every leading automobile-manufacturing 
nation, with a single exception, registered 
declines in production during 1930 as com- 
pared with 1929, total world production 
registering a drop of 34 per cent over 
the period, the Department of Commerce 
announced May 23. 

England, the only exception, registered 
an increase of 0.7 per cent, thereby re- 
placing France as the leading European 
producer. 

Total world exports declined from 12 
per cent of production in 1929 to 9 per 
cent in 1930, while only one country, 
Czechoslovakia, registered an increase in 
| automobiles exported. 
| Decline of One-third 
| Further information made available by 
| the Department follows: , 
ar world production of automobiles in 


|formation in the 17 producing countries. 
totaled 4,109,23i—a decrease of 2,168,220 
units, or 34.6 per cent, from the record 
output of 6,277,451 in 1929. 

A heavy decline in purchasing power in 
the principal export markets, resulting 
from decreased raw-commodity prices, to- 


gether with the general economic reces- | 


sion in domestic markets, brought about 
this substantial drop in production and 
ushered in a period of readjustment dur- 
ing which the automobile industry in 
| every important producing country except 
England faced the problem of curtailing 
j its activities without impairing its ability 
to supply the future inevitable increase 
|in the demand for motor vehicles, 


Problems Faced by Industry 


Confronted with an unprecedented vol- 
|ume of unsold new automobiles at the 
| beginning of the year, the motor indus- 
| try in virtually every important produc- 
| ing country was forced to regulate pro- 
| duction so as to permit liquidation of 
those stocks. At the same time keen com- 
petition at home and abroad focused at- 
tention upon the need of maximum effi- 
ciency in production, management, and 
distribution. 

These difficulties were, of course, rela- 
tively greater in the American industry, 
which had just concluded a year of record 
production, But in other countries were 
kets. Throughout the world, therefore, 
to exercise strict control over production 
and, so far as possible, to limit output 
to the extent of current market demand 
| plus a most conservative estimate of re- 
quirements in the immediate future. 

As the new year commenced, therefore, 
the industry throughout the world was 
generally on a sounder basis as a result 
of the painful readjustments of 1930. In 
2, 
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ern Conference of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrators. 

This prohibitory action was taken by an 
unanimous vote of the delegates attending 
the conference at the final business ses- 
sion held May 22 at Trenton, according 
to the New Jersey Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment. The following additional informa- 
tion also was made available by the De- 
partment. 

The resolution which voiced the confer- 
ence’s opposition to 100 per cent free- 
wheeling was offered by Benjamin G. 
Eynon, Motor Vehicle Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania. It was based upon the fact 
that virtually all States comprising the 
conference have specific regulatioris for- 
bidding coasting on down grades. 

Since automatic free-wheeling devices 
become operative the instant the engine 
is not driving the vehicle, the machine is 
coasting always on the down-grade. The 
danger is accentuated by the fact that 
vehicles fitted with this type of free-wheel 


designs 
as 


affected are 
accessory or 


cwner. The resolution has no bearing 
upon such transmissions as are offered as 
factory equipment by certain passenger | 
car manufacturers. | 

The prohibitory resolution offered by | 
Mr. Eynon reads: 

“Resolved that no free-wheeling de- 
vice be allowed in the States comprising 
the Eastern Conference of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators unless it is of a design 
that gives the operator full control of all 
gears in all ratios as he desires,” 


| 
unit, as added equipment, are not designed | 
with that excess of braking capacity es- 
sential to safety. 
The free-wheel 


those offered entirely 
added equipment to be installed by the 


| which fluctuates widely 


Throughout April 


Production and Employment 
In Factories About Same | 


As for March, Federal Re-, 
serve Board Announces 


Wholesale Prices 
Continue Descent 


Carloadings Show Seasonal In- 
crease; Money Rates Are 
Still Further Eased; Build- 
ing Activities Reduced 


Little change in industrial production | 


and employment at factories occurred dur- 
ing: April, while wholesale prices contin- 
ued to decline and money rates eased fur- 
ther,. the Federal Reserve Board an- 
nounced May 25 in a summary of general 
business and financial conditions in the 
United States. 

Value of building contracts awarded, 
from month to 


| month, declined considerably in April, the 


16 Countries in Year 


30, according to the best available in- | 


similar, particularly in the domestic mar- | 


/summary states. In the first four months 
of the year, total awards decreased 26 per 
cent from the corresponding period of 
1930, reflecting declines of 10 per cent for 
residential building, 17 per cent for public 


tional building, 43 per cent for factories, 
and 57 per cent for commercial buildings. 


Loans Also Decline 


Loans and investments of reporting 
member banks in leading cities, accord- 
ing to the summary, declined by about 
$150,000,000 between April 1 and the mid- 
dle of May, reflecting substantial liquida- 
tion in loans on securities and in all other 
loans, largely commercial. This was off- 
set in part by further large additions to 
the banks’ investment, which on May 13 
were over $1,000,000,000 larger than at the 
beginning of the year. The summary fol- 
lows in full text: 

Output of manufactures and employment 
at factories showed little change from 
}March to April, and output of mines, 
which ordinarily decreases at this season, 
also remained unchanged. Wholesale 
prices continued to decline, and money 
rates eased further. 

Production and employment.—Industrial 
production, as measured by the Board’s 
seasonally adjusted index which covers 
both manufactures and mines, increased 
| from 88 per cent of the 1923-1925 average 


in March, to 89 in April, compared with | 
82, the low point reached last December. | 


Steel mill activity declined by consider- 
ably more than the usual seasonal 
amount, while in the automobile 
try there was a larger than seasonal in- 


crease in output, according to preliminary | 


reports. 
Cotton Consumption Gains 


Consumption of cotton by domestic mills 
continued to increase, contrary to the 
usual seasonal moventent, while there was 
a decrease in unfilled orders for cotton 
cloth, which was only partly seasonal in 
nature; consumption of wool, which or- 
dinarily declines in April, increased con- 
siderably; at silk mills activity declined. 
| There were large increases in the output 
of petroleum and anthracite coal, while 
production of bituminous coal declined 
| by about the usual seasonal amount. 
| The number employed in factories at 
| the middle of April was about the same 
as a month earlier. In car-building shops 
and in establishments producing ma- 
chinery, employment decreased consider- 
ably, while in the automobile and cement 
|industries there were seasonal increases, 
and in the fertilizer industry a larger 
than seasonal increase. 

Employment at textile mills declined by 
less than the seasonal amount, reflect- 
ing chiefly a slight increase in employ- 
ment at cotton mills, and a small de- 
crease in the clothing industry; at mills 
producing woolen and silk goods, declines 
}in employment were larger. than usual. 
Factory pay rolls declined somewhat in 
April. 

Value of building contracts awarded, 


| | which fluctuates widely from month to 
there was a definite tendency during 1930 | 


month, declined considerably in April, ac- 


|cording to the F. W. Dodge Corporation, 


| 


and decreases were reported in all the 
leading classes of construction. In the 
first four months of the year, total awards 
decreased 26 per cent from the corre- 
sponding period of 1930, reflecting declines 
of 10 per cent for residential building, 17 
per cent for public works and utilities, 25 
per cent for educational building, 43 per 
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ADOPTION OF SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE 
ENABLES 120 INDUSTRIES TO SAVE 


Annual Output Made and Distributed for 250 Millions | 
Less, Dr. Julius Klein Declares 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


T FREQUENTLY takes but a very 

little bit to make the difference be- 
tween solvency and bankruptcy—jusi a 
few drops of red ink, if they linger long 
enough on the ledger pages, may turn 
the fateful trick. Now is the time when 
little things may work wonders in main- 
taining that necessary equilibrium in 
business. 

Statesmanship in our days can no 
longer confine itself to questions of lofty 
policies and practical politics. With the 
tremendous upward jump in the pro- 
ductive capacity of our industry, with 
the ever-increasing complexity in our 
business organization, with the closer 
knitting of our social fabric attributable 
to marvelous advance in the speed and 
efficiency of communicatidf{i and trans- 
port, we realize more and more the 
values of what might be called economic 
statesmanship. 

Here is a concrete instance of what 
I have in mind—a carefully planned 
undertaking which has_ secured the 
adoption by a large and growing section 
of American industry of what has be- 
come internationally known, copied, and 
commended as simplified practice. 


We have had nearly 10 years of this | (Continued on Page 


particular kind of waste elimination, so | 
that we can now get a good perspective 
on its real value. “What is simplified | 
practice?” you may ask. Well, the 
phrase describes that policy by which 
manufacturers, distributors, and users, 
through voluntary agreement, limit the 
usually made and sold varieties of any 
given manufactured article fo such con- 
venient minimum as will satisfy all 
normal and reasonable demands. | 
Variety may be the spice of life, but | 
variety can glso be the curse of busi- | 
ness. Until simplified practice got es- | 
tablished in this country, there were 16 
different sizes of inch recognized in a 
single American business line—the lum- 
ber industry. A buyer who ordered inch- 
plank might find his delivery running | 
anywhere from a half-inch to an inch- | 
and-a-quarter in thickness, varying 
from plank to plank, and yet every 
piece of it would be “inch” Tumber un- 
der the mixture of understanding built | 
up in the trade. | 
This is thé sort of domain in which 
“the spice of variety” can easily become 


2 
“e 


works and utilities, 25 per cent for educa- | 


indus- | 
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Building Material | 
Inquiry Is Begun | 


Trade Commission to Find if 
Price-fixing Exists in Fed- 
eral Contracts 


JITH a view to determining whether 

there are any price-fixing agree- 
ments among manufacturers of building 
material supplied to contractors for 
Government buildings, the Federal 
Trade Commission is investigating the 
industry, the Commission announced 
May 24. The statement of the Com- 
mission follows in ful ltext: . 

The Federal Trade Commission re- 
cently has undertaken an investigation 
of the building material industry. Pre- 
liminary work is now under way. 

In this inquiry the Commission will 
investigate and report facts relating to 
the letting of contracts for the construc- 
tion of Government buildings, particu- 
larly with a view of determining whether 
or not there are or have been any 
price fixing or other agreements, under- 
standings, or combinations of interests 
among individuals, partnerships, or cor- 
porations engaged in the production, 
manufacture, or sale of building ma- 
terials with respect to the prices or 
other terms at or under which such 
materials will be furnished contractors 
or bidders for such construction work; 
and that the chief examiner make such 
investigation and report to the Com- 
mission. 


Public Asked to Join 


‘Movement to Reduce 


— Cost of Government 


Mr. Wood Seeks General 
Cooperation; Mr. Collins 
Proposes Retrenchment 
In Army Expenditures 


| 
| Nationwide cooperation to avoid de- 
maads on local, State and national gov- 
ernment for additional exnenditures was 
urged in an oral statement May 23 by Rep- 
| resentative Wood (Rep.), of La Fayette, 
Ind., chairman of the House Committee 
on Appropriations. Chairman Wood ex- 
plained that he had taken that position 
in a letter to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States urging that organiza- 
tion to take part in a move to encourage 
retrenchment throughout the country. 
Representative Collins (Dem.), of Me- 
ridian, Miss., a member of the Anpro-| 


| priations Committee and of the War Pol-! 


| i¢r@s ‘Commission, issued a statement ad- 
vocating reduction in Federal expenditures 
for the military establishment in so far 
as consistent with military efficiency and 
sound business principles. 


Problem of Taxation 


“If the Chamber of Commerce will se- 
cure the cooperation of its subordinate 
| organizations and induce the people back 
‘home to refrain from demands on the 
governmental treasuries for projects that 
are unnecessary at this time, it will not 
only be helpful to the Congress of the 
United States but I hope may avoid the 
necessity of any increase in the Federal 
taxes,” Mr. Wood said. “The people all 
over the United States should join in this | 
policy of refraining from asking for ex- | 
penditures from Federal funds for projects 
that can be dispensed with at this time.” 

Senator Robinson ‘Dem.), of Arkansas, 
minority leader of the Senate, said the 
question of increase in taxation is a mat- 
ter for mature consideration and he is not | 
ready to say at this time what is the 
most practicable course. 


Mr. Collins’ Statement 

Representative Collins’ statement 
lows in full text: 

I am in full sympathy with any move 
consistent with military efficiency and 
sound business principles that would re- 
sult in smaller expenditures for the mili- 
tary establishment. 
| A mistake was made when the Army 
|}housing program was launched in 1927 
in not planning for a concentration of 
military sctivities in as few places as 
|purely military considerations dictated. 
Economy and efficiency and common sense 


fol- 
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American Craft Move 
40 Million Cargo Tons 


Carry 40 Per Cent of Freight 
To and From United States 


More than 41 per cent of the 60,000 en-| 
trances and clearances of United States | 
ports during the fiscal year 1930 were made | 
by American ships, and 40 per cent of| 
the more than 104,000,000 tons of cargo 
carried to and from United States ports) 
were carried in United States bottoms, the 
United States Shipping Board announced 
May 24. 

The Board’s statement follows in full! 
text: | 

More than 40,000,000 tons of freight were 
carried between American and foreign | 
ports in American-flag vessels during the 
fiscal year 1930, according to a study made | 
by the United States Shipping Board Bu-| 
reau of Research. The report showed that 
nearly 60,000 entrances and clearances 
were made at United States ports during} 
the period and that of this number 41.4} 
per cent were American ships, while of | 
104,670,487 tons of cargo carried to or from 
our ports by vessels of all flags, about 40.2 
per cent were carried in American bot- 
toms, 


Further analysis of this foreign com- 
merce and the vessels which transported | 
it brings out additional facts on the sub-| 
ject. As before stated, the foreign ‘trade| 
is separated into three general divisions,! 
viz: Overseas ocean, nearby ocean and) 
yreat Lakes. The vessels engaged in| 
carrying the foreign trade have been segre- 
gated into five general groups or classes: 
Combination passenger and freighters, 
freighters, tankers, sailing vessels, and 
miscellaneous, including barges, scows and | 


| 


| tugs. 


The combination passenger and freight- 
ers include all vessels with accommoda- 
tions for more than 16 passengers. Ves- 
sels of this type made 32 per cent of the 
entrances and clearances during 1930, car- 
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Peril to Nation 
Found in Trend 


To Paternalism 


Senator Bingham Declares | 


Clamor for Bureaucratic 
Legislation Ignores All 
Thought of Future 


Better Understanding 
Of Government Asked 


Rule of Reason Rather Than 
Emotion Should Dominate 
Legislators in Framing New 
Statutes, He Asserts 


Present tendency toward paternalism in 
government ultimately will restrict the 
growth and development of the Nation 
because it represents the wisdom of the 
present rather than the possibilities of the 
future, Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Con- 
necticut, said in an address May 23 at 
Constitution Hall in Washington. — He 
spoke at the finals of the eighth national 
oratorical contest for “the speech-making 
championship of the United States” in 
which six young men and one young 
woman were competitors. 

Senator Bingham’s theme was the im- 
yortance of the widest possible under- 
standing of the principles of Government 
es laid down in the Constitution. His ad- 
dress follows in full text: 

Individual Freedom 

The principles of government as laid 
down in the Constitution are fundamen- 
tally those of individual freedom as op- 
yosed to paternalism or socialism and of 
representative government as opposed to 
pure democracy. 


Our Constitution has been greatly ad-| 


mired and praised as one of the most re- 
markable documents ever drafted in the 
history of mankind. On it as a basis the 
United States grew from a small, unim- 
portant, loosely knit collection of 13 newly 
created States to one of the most power- 
ful nations in the world. 

The Constitution was the result of the 
political thought and experiences of the 
citizens of 13 English colonies, a fairly 
homogeneous group. Their experiences in 
search of political,-economic and religious 


liberty covered a period of more than 150 


years. They all understood the common 
law. Nearly all of them looked back to 
the English struggle for parliamentary 
government as opposed to absolute mon- 
archy. Their ancestors were accustomed 


'to dealing with local problems in their 


own way. They were self-reliant and 
proud of the rights they had secured which 
enabled them to have a large measure of 
local self-government. 


Fear of Despotism 


The lessons which the framers of the 
Constitution and their ancestors had 


learned made them anxious to avoid the | 


tyranny and despotism of a strong, cen- 
tral government. At the same time in 


| self-defense they were obliged to give the 


central government sufficient power to 
previde for an army and a navy and for 
dignified dealings with foreign lands. In 
the days when the Constitution was writ- 
ten, one did not have to argue about the 
importance of liberty and the dangers of 
One did not have to ex- 


potism. 

Today we are actually suffering from 
the curse of too much government and 
yet many good people are urging us to 
amend the Constitution so as to give the 
central government even more power. They 
see the immediate benefits of paternalism. 
The fail to appreciate its deadening 
quality. 

During the past 60 years 
Europeans have come to our 
immigrants ,from countries where thei: 
ancestors did not have the same _ back- 
ground of law and the same appreciation 
of the advantages of local self-govern- 
ment as did the residents of the 13 colonies 
framed and adopted the Constitu- 


millions of 
shores : 


tion. 
Racial Background 
Millions of American citizens have a 
racial and historic background which leads 
them to look to a paternal 
for guidance and support. To many of 
them the benefits of American liberty have 


| been in large part the avoidance of com- 


pulsory military service, a practice which 
prevails in most parts of continental 
Europe, and also a flexible social and eco- 


|}nomic system! which freely offers finan- 


cial independence and social prominence 
to those with the wit, wisdom and ability 
to rise to favored positions in the business 
world. 

Many of them do not understand the 
fundamental importance of maintaining 
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government | 


| Rainfall Adequate | Cha 


For Present Needs 


No Sign Drought of Last Year 
Will Recur in 1931, Says 
Weather Bureau 


THERE is no sign at the present time 

that there will be a repetition this 
year of the severe drought that set in 
throughout the country last year, Joseph 
B. Kincer, agricultural meteorologist at 
the Weather Bureau, stated orally 
May 23. 

Mr. Kincer also 
following additional 
though indications of former years 
show a tendency for one dry year to 
follow another, this has not always been 
the case, and this indication has not 
been constant enough to warrant a 
forecast based on these tendencies. 

The country generally is a little bet- 
ter off at the present time this year 
than it was at this time last year so 
far as the amount of moisture in the 
ground is concerned, but this is no in- 
dication of what the crop conditions 
will be this Summer as the severe 
drought last year did not set in until 
about June or July. 

At present rain is needed in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, where there has been 
no let-up from the drought of last year. 


available the 
Al- 


made 
information: 


French Banks Lend 
$39,000.000 to Build 


Railroad in Silesia 


, Column 7.) 


Step in Program to Establish 
France Among the Lead- 
ing Money Lenders, Says 
Commerce Department 


French bankers have accomplished an- 
other step in their announced program of 
establishing France as a leading interna- 
tional money lender in conclusion of an 
agreement to loan $39,000,000 for com- 
pletion of and a concession for operation 
of the Polish Upper Silesia-Gdynia Raii- 
way, it was stated orally May 23 at the 
Department of Commerce. This particular 
loan was regarded as having political siv- 
nificance as well as being a part of the 
French program to expand their fiscal op- 
erations 

Attention was called also to the apparent 
difference in motives behind loans made 
in Paris, London and New York, which 
with Amsterdam constitute the principal 
bases ‘uf Tinancial transactions in world 
affairs. London loans, it was explained, 
are recorded as having trade considera- 
tions behind them in most instances; the 
lans carried through Paris, in many cases, 
bear political contingencies, while in the 
loans floated from New York, the lack of 
a national policy sets them out as purely 
“cold business.” 

Seeks to Become Leader 


Additional information was made avail- 
able as follows: 

American bankers have been observing 
the movements of France in its efforts to 
expand the foreign loans since 1928 when 
the French france was stabilized and a 
change in policy was inaugurated, and 
their information together with French 
announcements of loan programs has 
brought the conclusion that France and 
its bankers desire to place their nation 
among the leaders in money-lending. The 
French statesmen have maintained con- 
sistently that their nation should lead all 
of the European powers in a political way, 
and they now appear to be employing 
their vast stock of surplus gold as the 
vehicle on which to reach that position. 

Effect on Tariff Union 

While heretofore American business in- 
terests have had to contest with the Brit- 
ish bankers and British government’ in 
order to maintain their position in the 
commodity markets, it is made to appear 
that the French have reached place where 
they are much more than a minor com- 
petitor of this country’s export trade by 
virtue of the loans, commercial and po- 
litical, that have been consummated. 

From the political wewpoint, the new 
French loan to compl@te the Polish rail 
line, negotiations for which have been 
under way several months and which 
have been much discussed, may have a 


direct bearing on the controversy over the | 


proposed Austro-German tariff union 
That proposal is being held in abeyance 


by Austria because of opposition from the | 
by | 


French and the Balkan States, but 
obtaining & concession to operate the Up- 
per Silesia-Gdynia rail property, France 
may be said to have further consolidated 
the influence which it can bring to bear 
against final agreement respecting 
customs union 

France or French banks have put out 
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HALF MILLION DOCUMENTS FILMED 
FOR LIBRARY OF CONGRESS RECORD 


Collection of Manuscripts Declared Vastly Expedited by 
New Method of Reproduction 


N ANUSCRIPTS are now being repro- 
duced from photographs on a non- 
inflammable safety film in great quan- 
tities by the Library of Congres as 
the latest and most scientific method of 
collecting archives, it was explained 
orally on behalf of the Division of 
Manuscripts May 23. ; 
The rolled films, like the motion pic- 
ture film in appearance, now constitute 
about one-half of the 1,000,000 docu- 
ments reproduced in its archives, They 
are not only more economical but are 
absolutely accurate. The same principle 
of reproduction is being adopted by the 
Division of Musie in colleciing Amcr- 
ican folk-songs, it was explained. Ad- 
ditional information made _ available 
follows: 

2eproduction of manuscripts and doc- 
uments of all sorts otherwise unavail- 
able to scholars by means of rolled 
films from which any portion may be 
enlarged and acquired by the investi- 
gator is revolutionary in the technique 
of research as well as in the develop- 
ment archives. 

The most tedious method is by copy- 


{| ing manuscripts either by hand or on 
the typewriter. This method is faulty 
and expensive. However painstaking 
the copyist may be, errors creep in, and 
the work can not on its face always 
be taken as strictly accurate. 

Handwritten or typewritten copies cost 
from 20 to 25 cents a page. This is an 
expensive item when thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of pages have 
to be copied. Also, where copies are 
not made, scholars are required to travel 
many miles at great personal expense 
and inconvenience to complete their in- 
vestigations, 

Scicnec has overcome these handicaps. 
Now spcciaily constructed cameras, 60 
small that they can be carried in one's 
pocket, yel large enough to care tor 
100 negatives, are being used The 
camcra employed by the Library of Con- 
gress is “the Eka" manufactured by E. 
Krauss in Paris. 

In order to make copies of 
scripts, this camera is adjusted in a 
rigid stand made by Paul Lemare. It is 
ingenious in that it is constructed as 


manu- 
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the | 


nges Needed 


In Tax Structure, 


_ Says Mr. Mellon 


‘Too Much Emphasis Placed 
On Levies Upon Income, 
Secretary of Treasury As- 
serts, Citing Deficit 


Nation in Favorable 
Position to Borrow 


But System for Production of 
Revenue Should Be Made 
Less Susceptible to Fluctua- 
tions, He Declares 


By Andrew W. Mellon 


Secretary of the Treasury 


During the last two years, the Treas- 
ury has faced a variety of problems. 
The Government's financial position has 
changed from one of great ease to one of 
increasing difficulty, due to the widespread 
business depression which has afflicted 
the world. 

Revenues, particularly those derived 
from income taxes, have abruptly de- 
clined, and at the same time expenditures 
have increased, owing largely to measures 
undertaken to alleviate the depression in 
agriculture and industry. As a result, we 
shall close the current fiscal year with a 
large deficit. We face the prospect of a 
deficit again next year, although we do 
not yet know just how great that deficit 
may be. 

When the time comes, we shall be able 
better to assess the situation and to deter- 
mine what may be necessary for meeting 
our immediate needs. Meanwhile, it is 
| well to remember that the financial posi- 
|; tion in which the Government now finds 
itself is not unfavorable for dealing with 
the present emergency and that it is due 
largely to the fact that since the war, and 
particularly in the two years since the 
present Administration began, the Govern- 
; ment has overlooked no opportunity to set 
its financial house in order and, in a man- 
ner of speaking, to prepare for the rainy 
day that was sure to come. 


Sound Policy Pursued 
First and foremost, we have pursued 
sound policy of debt retirement, with 
beneficial results that are clearly appar- 
cnt. On June 30, 1919, our total interest- 
bearing debt outstanding amounted to 
| $25,235,000,000. The average interest rate 
;Was 4.18 per cent, and the annual in- 
terest charge came to $1,054,000,000, which 
| constituted a heavy burden even for so 
} rich a country as this. 
| On June 30, 1930, the total interest- 
| bearing debt stood at $15,922,000,000, show- 
jing a reduction during the period of over 
| $9,313,000,000. Of this latter amount, 
$1,132,000,000 was retired since the be- 
ginning of the present ‘Admiinstration. 
The average interest rate had been re- 
| duced to 3.81 per cent at the end of the 
| 11-year period, and the saving in annual 
interest charges accompilshed by reduc- 
| tion and refunding of the debt amounted 
| Lo $448,000,000. 
| In the future, we must look mostly to 
| two sources of debt retirement—the sink- 
| ing fund and foreign debt repaymenfs. In 
fiew of the interest which discussion of 
| this subject has aroused, it is well to 
| bear in mind the provisions of law goy- 
erning the payment of the pubile debt, 
}In the War Loan Acts authorizing ad- 
vances to foreign governments, it was pro- 
vided that repayments of principal made 
by foreign governments on account of such 
;}loans should be applied to reduction of 
| our debt. 


Such Obligations Retired 


In the funding agreements subsequently 
entered into, it was stipulated that for- 
eign governments may, if they so desire, 
pay both principal and interest on their 
debt in certain interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States; and such ob- 
ligations as have been delivered to this 
| Government have been immediately re- 
tired and our public debt reduced by cor- 
| responding amounts. Interest paid by 
| foreign governments in cash, as has been 
done during the past year, automatically 
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ME PERI 
Farmers Kee ping Up 
Insuranee Premiums 


Reports Show 2,000 Companies 
Unaffected by Depression 


Final figures which will soon be made 
| available by 2,000 farmers’ fire and tor- 
|}nado insurance companies in all proba-= 
bility will show that the present depres- 
sion has had no adverse cficct on the 
| busines of those companies, it was stated 
| Orally May 23 by V. N. Valgren, senior 
agricultural economist in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Valgren also made available the-fol- 
lowing information: 

Although the final figures showing the 
business of these companies during the 
past year are not available as yet, it is 
fairly safe to predict that the increase in 
business which these companies have en- 
| joyed during the past several years was 
maintained during the past year. 
| ‘This belief is predicted on the fact that 
| previous depressions of recent years have 
not had an adverse effect on the busi- 
| ness of these companies. Beginning with 
1920-21, there has been a more or less 
| continued depression in the farming in- 
dustry, but during that period the business 
of these 2,000 companies has been increas- 
ing substantially and constantly. 

It is believed, however, that if a de- 
pression as serious as the one which has 
prevailed during the past year were to 
continue for several more years without 
2 let-up, a decrease in the farmers’ fire 
and wind storm insurance: business would 
begin to be felt, because the farmers 
would not have the money with which to 
meet their payments. 

As long as the farmers do have the 
money to keep up their payments, how- 
;ever, it is safe to say that the business 
|of these companies will go steadily for- 
ward, as the farmers have shown a tend- 
;}enecy to keep up this type of insurance 
j even though they must deprive themselves 


| {Continued on Page 2, Column 6.) _.« 
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President Takes | 
Part in Dedication 


Of War Memorial 


Monument to Soldier Dead | 
At Cornell Universtiy Not| 
Intended to Glorify Con-| 
flict, He Says, | 








The United States in all of its memo-| 
rials dedicated to the war dead does not) 
seek to glorify war or to perpetuate | 
hatreds, said President Hoover in a radio | 
address May 23 from his camp on the| 
Rapidan River, Va., in connection with 
the dedication of the Cornell University 
War Memorial at Ithaca, N. Y. ; 

The address broadcast over the National 
and Columbia systems followsan full text: 

Fourteen years ago this morning a group | 
of American boys carried an American 
flag into the fighting on the Aisne front, 
and thereby made a splendid gesture sym- | 
bolical of the might of the new world 
mustering for the decisive issue. 

This unit was composed of undergrad- 
uates of Cornell University and was under 
the leadership of Capt. Edward Tinkham, 
a Cornell student in the Class of 1916. It 
was a vanguard of a might army of 
American youth that flowed across the| 
Atlantic in the monins that followed. In 

‘this army were 9,000 other Cornellians 
who followed Tinkham’s unit in the Na-| 


Broader Aspect of Memorial 

Two hundred and sixty-four of them 
did not return. I am happy today 
take part in the dedication of a perma- 
nent memorial to those men of Cornell 
University who lost their lives in the World | 
War. ignificant in itself, this memorial 
takes on a broader aspect. While we pay 
tribute specifically to the service of the 
264 Cornell men whose names are carved | 
in this beautiful shrine, the occasion re- 
calls the great part in our war effort 
played by the men of all our universities 
and colleges. 

The towers and cloister in which the 
memory of Cornell's heroic dead is en-| 
shrined—distinctive, beautiful, and useful 
though they are—are not mere buildings. | 
They are symbols, fitting and lasting sym- | 
bols, of the ideals for which the men} 


of Cornell, of all our universities and col- | 
leges, of our whole country, fought and 
died. They commemorate the contribu- | 
tion of youth to the cause of America, a 
free gift of devoted young lives to an ideal 
they deemed worth cherishing and de- 
fending. 
Typical of American Youth 

These young men of the Tinkham unit | 
were typical American boys. Their ex- 
periences and their reactions typify the 
response of American youth everywhere | 
in the hour of crisis. Volunteers sprang 
up right and life; young men eagerly of- | 
fered to risk their future—their lives— 
because they wanted to do their man’s | 
share in a crisis of the world. Without 
one atom of selfishness, they sought to 
carry out their ideal of manhood. It} 
involved hardships, danger, even death, 
but they were unafraid. With heads erect, 
with vibrant tread, they left their training 
camps. 

Alive with purpose, alive with honor, 
alive with faith, their only anxiety was 
how quickly they could get over there. 
They had no illusions about what was 
ahead of them. Life to them had been 
sweet, joyous, and care free. Tomorrow 
it might be ended. Yet they never fal- 
tered and gave up all for a cause which 
they believed to be right. There was no 
searching for hidden motives or for ul- 
terior purposes. They accepted whatever 
came with a smile, and they did not ask 
questions. They had no hatred in their 
hearts, but they went about their job 
with a full resolve. to play the man’s 
part in a terrible business. 

Growing Devotion 

Their patriotism never wavered but 
rather their devotion grew and found its 
way back to the quiet campuses which 
they had left in the full flush of their | 
youthful enthusiasm. 

To them and to all those from Cornell 
who followed them we dedicate this me- 
morial. In speaking for the Cornell dead | 
I am drawing the attention of this Nation | 
. to all of its university war dead, indeed, to 
all our youth who went over, never to} 
come back. 

In this memorial, as in all our other) 
memorials, we do not seek to glorify war 
or to perpetuate hatreds. We are com- 
memorating not war, but the courage and 
the devotion and the sacrifice of those 
who gave their lives for their fellows and 
for their country. We raise these because 
we are able to remember the ideals which 
possessed us at the time. We do not con- 
demn our own action or belittle the high | 
motives and ideals which based our efforts 
when we acknowledge that the war was 
a catastrophe. 

Here in the scenes which they loved you 
have built a loving monument to their 
memory. We can not add to their glory, 
but we and our descendants will be the 
better for remembering them. 


tion’s service. | : 
| 
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Mr. Shipstead Opposes: 


Increased R ail Rates 


| printing press. 
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East from Boston to WaShington. 


Mr. Stimson Cables 
Congratulations to 
Arthur Henderson 





Expresses Pleasure at the 
Appointment of British 
Foreign Minister as Head 
Of Arms Session 


The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, has telegraphed his congratulations 
to the British Foreign Minister, Arthur 
Henderson, upon his selection as chairman 
of the coming disarmament conference, 
according to an announcement by the 


| Department of State May 23 which fol- 
lows in full text: 


The following are telegrams exchanged | 


between the Secretary of State and the 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, British Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, upon 
the latter’s appointment as president of 
the forthcoming General Disarmament 
Conference: 


“The Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, M. P., 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
London, England: 


“May I express to you the profound 
pleasure with which I have received the 
news of your appointment as president 
of the forthcoming General Disarmament 
Conference. In view of your sincere and 
enthusiastic leadership in the world-wide 
movement toward an effective limitation 
and reduction of armaments, I believe 
that no wiser choice could have been 
made. Please accept my sincere personal 
congratulations. 

(Signed) “HENRY L. STIMSON.” 

“Mr. Stimson, State Depariment, Wash- 
ington: 

“I very greatly appreciate the con- 
gratulations you have been good enough 
to send me on my election as President 
of the Disarmament Conference. Such 
encouragement is of particular value to 


me in the great work which lies before me. 


(Signed) “HENDERSON. 
“Geneva, Switzerland.” 


Peanut Oil for Fuel 


A French scientific mission which re-'! 


cently returned to Paris from a long ex- 
pedition in North Africa has demonstrated 
that it is possible to use heavy oils, es- 
pecially peanut oil, as fuel for a specially 
designed motor vehicle for French colonies. 
(Department of Commerce.) 


farm and industry, are products of the 
Whatever integrity they 
possessed when issued will be preserved. 
You can legislate values, but not integrity. 

When Congress passed the Esch-Cum- 
mins law, including section 15A, Congress 
delegated its power to tax the mass of the 
people through railroad rates for the ben- 


efit of a special class of security-holders. | 
|The integrity of values thus created is at 


least doubtful. To enforce collection of 
rates high enough to yield a return on ar- 
tificial values of railroad securities will 
pauperize the mass of the people to en- 
rich the few. 


With the constantly descending price- 
level, security — of all classes are dis- 
appearing. I assume that the holders of 
railroad securities still believe that the 
prosperity that we are told is “just around 
the corner” is coming; therefore, I suggest 
that your Commission request them to be 


; patient and in the meantime take their 


I. C. C. Should Advise Roads to 


Be Patient, He Says 


Suggesting that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission request the eastern 
railroads to “be patient” in awaiting “the 
prosperity we are told “is just around the 
corner,” and in the meantime ‘take their 
losses with the rest of us,” Serfator Henrik 
Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), of Minnesota, 
has sent a letter to the Chairman of the 
Commission, Ezra Brainerd, relating to the 
decision of the eastern railroad executives 
to ask for an increase in freight rates. 

The letter, as made public by Senator 
Shipstead May 24, follows in full text: 

Dear Mr. Brainerd: I have read in the 
press of action taken by the executives 
of eastern railroads in session May 20. 
This action resulted in a petition to the 
Commission requesting the Commission to 
take such action as will raise railroad 
rates sufficiently high to guarantee the 
“integrity” of railroad securities. 

I yield to no one in a desire to maintain 
the “integrity” of railroad securities; at 
the same time, I cannot believe that the 
integrity of railroad securities is more 
sacred than the securities of industry and 
agriculture. | 

A general increase in railroad rates at 
any time is an attack upon the income of 

- commerce and agriculture. Because of 
the present low price-level, the burden of 
present railroad rates on agriculture and 
commerce is far heavier now than when 
these rates were inaugurated during the 
preceding high price-level. 

Indeed, many thoughful people believe 
that our present depression is to some 
extent due to a 10-year attack upon the 
money income of the factors of production 
and distribution through the operations 
of the Esch-Cummins law, resulting in the 
present high rates for the benefit of rail- 
road securities. They believe that the rail- 
road rates of the past 10 years have been 
an extraordinary tribute levied upon the 
wass of the people, and to the extent that 
this levy has been unreasonably high the 
purchasing power of the ‘people has to 
some extent been destroyed. 

Railroad securities, like those of the 





losses with the rest of us. 
cerely, 


(Signed) HENRIK SHIPSTEAD. 


Yours sin- 


depot ready for the signal to take the 


A part of this flying aramada is shown 
air. This is an official Army Air Corps photograph. 





S READY FOR FLYING RAID 











Underwood & Underwood. 
A fleet of 670 Army airplanes was assembled at Fairfield, Ohio, last week, preparatory to maneuvers to test the 
coast defenses of the Atlantic seaboard which will consist of a series of raids on the large port cities of the 


in ground formation at the Army air 





‘| Savings Effected by 120 Industries 





| Which Adopted Simplified Practice 


Annual Output Made and Distributed for 250 Million Dol- 
lars Less, Says Dr. Julius Klein 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


an enormous, expensive and useless luxury 
—more costly than the spices which early 
merchant adventurers brought from India 
{and Far Cathay around the bleak southern 
|capes. This field where excessive variety 
frequently proves costly and detrimental 
to everyone concerned is in the common, 
every-day articles we use—things with 
| which you and I are in constant contact. 

Until we look into it, we cannot realize 
how immensely a simple program of elimi- 
nating unnecessary variety in the manu- 
facture and distribution of such things 
can benefit society as a whole. Indeed 
it is only by analyzing the entire com- 
mercial and industrial chain, from raw 
materials to finished articles, that we can 
even estimate all the gains which result 
from such a procedure. 

The fact that simplified practice has 
within 10 years attained a wide and benefi- 
cent application in American industry can 
be attributed largely to the genius and 
capacity of one man—President Hoover. 
Many people before him had realized this 
type of costly wastefulness; methods of 


most on a custom-tailoring basis—and 
you can see what that would mean in 


costs. Today, the number of standard 
sizes (not styles, mind you, but sizes) of 
bedsteads has been reduced to four, and 
the whole business of accessory supply has 
jbeen simplified and vastly cheapened ac- 
cordingly. 

| Follow through the accomplishment. In 
the factory,. there can be a smaller in- 
vestment in machinery and patterns. 
There can be a reduction of warehouse 
space and a reduction in the amount of 
capital tied up in inventories, with a pro- 
| portionate reduction in interest and other 
|carrying charges. These advantages 
carry on into the field of distribution. 
In wholesale and retail houses, total in- 
| ventories can be kept down (not so many 
varieties to carry) without reducing the 
| stock of any single item in regulay de- 
— 


‘Cost of Accounting 
Also Was Reduced 


improving such practices had been sug-| 


gested, and in a few cases tried out by 


| The cost of accounting is reduced, and 
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ARMADA OF ARMY AIRPLANE 


Auto Production 
Drops One-third 
In 16 Countries 


‘England Alone Registers In- 


| 
| 


As Leading Motor Pro- 
ducer of Europe 


. 
| [Continued from Page 1.1 


some nonproducing countries, where the 
depression seemed, most acute, the auto- 
motive market situation was adverse, and 





| termed satisfactory, but there were definite 

and significant evidences: that the year 
lof difficulties had brought with it some 
benefits as well, and that one of these was 
the elimination of the foreed expansion 
which had been responsible for some of the 
difficulties. 


| Improvements in Design 


| During the year, notable improvements 
were made in the design and mechanical 
efficiency of automobiles. Throughout the 
world there was a definite tendency to 
make the new models presented represent 
more value for the consumer’s purchase 
price. 

In the European truck industry an out- 
| standing feature was the increased num- 
|ber of 6-cylinder models. At various 
| European shows during the ‘year many 
Diesel-equipped trucks were shown; small 
| Diesel motors for two to two and one-half 
ton models were particularly in evidence. 

Every leading -automobile-manufacturing 
nation, with one exception, registered de- 
/clines in production during 1930 as com- 
| pared with 1929. Combined United States- | 
Canadian output dropped 38 per cent; | 
Germany showed a decrease of 12 per | 
cent; France, 10.5 per cent; and Italy, 32} 
|per cent. Production in England increased | 
0.7 per cent during the year. Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and Austria showed de- 
creases, while Denmark, Sweden, Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Russia—all 
|considerably less important as producers 
'—reported increases over 1929, ranging 
from 11 per cent for Poland to a reported 
| gain of 159 per cent in the case of Russia. 


Passenger Cars Lead Decline 


| An interesting feature of this survey is| 
| the greater relative decline shown in the | 
| production of passenger cars as compared 

with trucks and buses. Output of these) 
| commercial vehicles in 1930 decreased to 
| 737,346 as against 980,741 in 1929—a drop) 
}of 24.8 per cent. Passenger-car produc-| 
| tion decreased from 5,296,710 to 3,371,885— 
|a decline of 36.3 per cent. Among other 
| things, this better-sustained production of 

commercial vehicles in a year of acute 

depression is a significant commentary on 
| the growing economic importance of com- 
| mercial motor transport. 


| ‘Total exports in 1930 decreased to 373,- 
|731 units, or by 51.2 per cent, from the) 
|1929 total. Imports into the producing| 
| countries-for which figures are available| 
decreased from 235.774 in 1929 to 138,288 | 
| in 1930—a drop of 97,486 units. Only one| 
country, Czechoslovakia, exported more 
automobiles than during the year before. | 
| The 1930 exports accounted for 9 per cent | 
of the world production, whereas in the! 





individual concerns., But what he fur-| the chance of mistakes and errors in ship-| preceding year 12 per cent of production | 


nished was the fesult-getting effort 


ments brought down lower. There is a 


| was exported. This decline in exports re- 


whereby was set the machinery for self-| valuable indirect accomplishment as well,| fiects the adverse economic conditions 
government in business on a large scale,|) which makes for siability of employ-/| which prevailed during the year in the 


designed to mobilize, an effective attack 


| ment. uring slack times, producers can 


nonproducing countries. Such markets as 


on such wastes—on the extravagance of | safely manufacture for stock, knowing} Australia, Argentina, Brazil, the East In- 
variety in common, utilitarian things such! that, when demand improves, standard | dies, New Zealand, and South Africa, as 


as. bricks, hardware, steel, bars, lumber 


items will again be called for. All this 


| well as others of-less importance, heav- 


and countless other products. But he saw| means savings‘in dollars and cents, sav- | ily reduced their demands for automobiles, 
also the very vital need of leaving unim-/| ings to be distributed over the industry | and this decrease in oversea business was 


paired the desirable shifting of style, the 
free play of artistic novelty in matters of 
appearance, ornament and individuality 
of taste. 
not mean in the least destruction of style. 


‘Interest Aroused 


\In Foreign Nations 
| “We do not by this process propose to 


4 abolish Easter bonnets,” it was remarked | 
| years ago at the outset of endeavor with | 


simplification. “We propose more bonnets 
for less money and effort.” 

I mentioned, 4 moment ago, the fact 
that our simplified practice movement 
has aroused keen interest and warm praise 
in foreign countries. Other people see 


| that it is sensible, economical, helpful in| 
Over in Vienna, that delight- | 


every way. 
ful old capital by the “beautiful blue 
Danube,” there was organized not long 
ago a “Society for Simplifying Men's 
Clothes”—not quite the sort of thing we 
are doing here, but presenting, neverthe- 
less, some fascinating possibilities. And 


one absent-minded Austrian immediately | 


arose to suggest that, as a first effort, they 


| which a railway ticket can be lost, from 
/ 13 to 3. 


| Mr. Edwin W. Ely, of the Department | 


of Commerce staff, to whom I am in- 


should reduce the number of pockets in | 


}and among the consumers concerned. 
| Now, how are these objectives being at- 


| tained in industry? Under a procedure 


Simplification in industry does| which has been developed and smoothed | all automobile-producing countries as an 


out during 108 years of actual operation, 
|but which is still based squarely om the 
} original concept, the initiative lies with 
|industry itself. That factor of self-help, 
'freedom from paternalistic governmental 
dictation, is vital. 


When opinion in any line of industry 


has developed to the point of making the | 


| introduction of simplified practice feasi- 
ble, representative men in that industry, 
whether producers, distributors, or users 


of the product, ask the Department of | 


Commerce to cooperate in arranging a 
preliminary conference. 


mand for each item produced is expertly 


determined. A simplified practice com-| 


mittee then prepares a table showing the 


sizes or varieties of product which in the | 


cpinion of the committee will cover all 
normal and reasonable demand. This 
table, or “simplified list,” as it is called, 
is based on actual sales records, and in- 
cludes items taking care of at least 80 


per cent of the demand. Copies of the} 


simplified list are sent to all interested 
parties. 


| debted for most of this material, has given | 


|me a concrete example to illustrate the 
| application of simplified practice. Ten 
years ago, producers in the United States 
| were turning out 178 distinct sizes and 
| dimensions of bedsteads. Mattress manu- 
| facturers, spring manufacturers and to 
| some extent, makers of all kinds and types 
of bedding had to adjust production to 
|this extraordinary 
| frame-work. 

| You can see what obstacles there were 
to quantity production methods in this 
whole group of industries—they were al- 


variety of sleeping 
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Highways—(P 1--c 2) (P 3--c 2). 
Insurance—(P 1--c 7). 
(P 4--c 1) (P 5--c 2, 5). 
Labor—(P 3--c 1) (P 6--c 5) (P 8--c 5). 
Monuments—(P 2--c 1) 
National Defense—(P 2--c 1, 2) 
(P 3--c 6). 
Patents—(P 2--c 6). 
Postal Service—(P 3--c 1). 
Prisons—(P 8--c 1), 
Public Health—(P 3--c 3) (P 8--c 1, 3). 
Public Utilities—(P 4--c 4) (P 5--c 1) 
(P 8--c 1). 
Radio—(P 6--e 3). 
Railroads—(P 1--c 6) (P 6--c 2) 
(P %--c 2). 
Retail Trade—(P 4--c 4). 
Scientific Research—(P 3--c 3). 
Shipping—(P 1--c 4), 
Simplified Practices—(P 1--c 2). 
Social Welfare—(P 5--c 4). 
State Legislation—(P 2--c 1, 2) 

(P 3--c 2) (P 4--c 4) (P 5--e 4, 7). 
‘State Taxation—(P 4--c 3, 4, 6). 
Supreme Court—(P 4--c 2). 

Tarifi—(P 2--c 5). 

Taxation—(P 1--c 7) (P 4--c 3). 
Topical Survey—(P 8--c 3). 

Trade Practices—(P l--c 4). 
Transportation—(P 1--c 4) (P 7--c 2). 
Veterans—(P 4--c 6). 

Weather—(P 1--c 6). 

Workmen’s Compensation—(P 5--c 7). 


Committees Named 
\To Sponsor Programs 


| A second and general conference is con- 
| vened after this preliminary work, and the 
simplified list is submitted to the entire 
| industry for full consideration and action. 
| If a substantial majority of producers, dis- 
tributors and representative users agree, 
the simplified list of varieties of products 
is adopted as a guide to future produc- 
}tion, to be used—~and this is most im- 
|portant—on a purely voluntary basis by 
|the industry, with no compulsory limita- 
tions whatsoever. 

A standing committee, representing all 
jelements in the industry, is appointed to 
|sponsor the application of the new -pra- 
|gram, now known as a Simplified Prac- 
tice Recommendation. About the only part 


the Government takes in the proceeding, | 
|through the Department of Commerce | 


Division of Simplified Practice, is to in- 


sure that the interests of all elements are | 


considered, including distributors, pro- 


ducers and users, and to publish the pro- | 


| gram, Each recommendation is subject to 
| annual review by the Standing Committee, 
|'and may then be reaffirmed, or modified 
|to meet changed conditions and new de- 


velopments. Thus the recommendation 
|is kept flexible and up to date. 
| Dictation, regulation, or even sugges- 


tion are conspicuously absent: the success 
and the survival of the practice depends 
{upon the common consent of the busi- 
}ness community. 


| fied practice, for as President Hoover has 
| rightly observed: “You can’t catch an eco- 
nomic force with a policeman.” The suc- 
cess of the system has vindicated the con- 
viction, that industry is entirely competent 
|to order and conduct its own affairs, us- 
ing the government solely as a coordinat- 
ing agency. 

| $o far, about 120 separate industries in 
the United States have embarked upon 
simplified practice by the methods de- 
scribed, and some 18 others are in proc- 
ess of undertaking it. You have to ex- 
amine mostly the background and under- 
lying products and functions of the world 
around you in order to perceive the re- 
sults of simplified practice, for, as was said 
before, standardization of style, ornament, 
appearance or individuality by it has been 
purposely avoided. You know we would 
not dream of trying to do away with, or 
impair, the joyous lure of fashion. Perish 
the thought! That is quite outside our 
|province. Even the melancholy Hamlet 


|! paid tribute to that universal desge 9f 


The output of the industry is surveyed, | 
and the actual quantity of use and de-| 


Complete freedom of ac- | 
| tion has been the key to progress in simpli- | 


| another disturbing element in the industry 


during the year. | 
| Once more Canada ranked first among 


importer of motor vehicles. Poland was | 
; second, followed by Spain, Sweden and 
| England. | 


| 2 


Leading Markets | 
| 


|} As was to be expected, economic dis- 
turbances in 1930 in the principal auto- 
mobile-importing countries of the world 
not only resulted in a curtailment of gen- 
eral motor vehicle exports, but also caused 
# considerable readjustment in the order 
| of the leading markets of the producing | 
countries. For example, Australia, which | 
in 1929 was the leading customer for 
United States exports, fell to seventh) 
place in 1930, Canada rose from third to 
first place; Belgium from fifth to second; 
and Argentina, the second market in 1929, 
was third in 1930. Denmark, which did 
;not rank among our 10 leading customers 
in 1929, was in fourth place in 1930. 

Although American production de- 
creased 37 per cent in 1930 fram the 
record high output in 1929, factories in 
the United States manufactured more 
than 14 times as many vehicles as were 
produced in Engiand, which ranked sec- 
ond as a manufacturing country. Ex- 
|ports from the United States decreased by 
298,577, or more than 55 per cent, but 
were more, than five times as great as 
exports from Canada and more than seven 
|times as great as exports from France, 
|the leading European exporting country 
in 1930. 





Reduction of Tariff 


On Silk Hats Refused 


Three applications, in which a reduction 
of the duty on men’s silk and opera hats 
was sought, were dismissed May 23, it was 
announced orally at the Federal Tariff 
;Commission. The applications were from 
Brooks Brothers, New York City; Watson 
and Levine, Inc., New York City, and 
Allen Velion, I. Lapresly, and Passe and 
Son. The last was transmitted through 
the French Embassy. 





men and women to be regarded as “the | 
|glass of fashion and the mould of form,, 
the observed of all observers.” 

Anyway, the proper field of simplified 
practice is in the shaping of things which 
are basic in utility. In these, we find 
some breath-taking reductions in the 
wasteful variety which formerly existed. 
Let me give you a few samples. Before 
simplifying their lines, manufacturers of 
steel window sash actually listed as reg- 
ular products some 43,000 sizes and shapes. 
The line as simplified still offers the user 
2,300 items to choose from, and at the 
same time shows a reduction of almost | 
95 per cent of former variety. j 

How many wire fence patterns can you 
{think of off-hand? Ten years ago there 
were 552 patterns and dimensions of 
woven wire fencing on the market; sim-| 
plification cut .the total to 62. Do you| 
notice your milk _ bottles particularly? | 
| Once there were 49 varieties; now four) 
| are standard, and even the little caps! 
; have come down to standard dimensions. 
| As you recall the old school blfickboard, 
does it seem like a proper subject for 
variety? These were once offered in 251 
dimensions; but now the 52 supplied meet 
all requirements, however youngsters may 
dislike their grim purpose (as_ their 
parents did of yore). | 

Paving brick, in which a certain uni- 
formity of size and 
| desirable, pnce came in 66 models, though 
it has since beeen proven that six would 
meet all the needs and contribute to sav- 
ings for all persons congerned in pave- 
}ment. You can run through the list of 
; paper bags, tin cans, jack knives, shipping 


| {Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 
+ 








crease, Displacing France. 


in almost all countries it could not be! 


| stock 
| marked decrease during the past year, due 


shape js certainly: 
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PATENTED EQUIPMENT 
FOR SHIPPING AUTOS 








Equipment. for carrying automobiles 
close to the roof of a railway car 
during shipment so other automo- 
biles may be placed beneath them 
has just been patented in the Pat- 


ent Office. This equipment is in- 

tended for permanent installation 

in the car; the patentee cites this as 

a distinctive feature of his inven- 

tion. The drawing, filed with the 

Patent Office, shows the “decking” 
system. 


Patent Is Authorized 
On Device to Suspend 
_ Automobiles in Cars 


Patentee Declares Vehicles 
Can Be Raised Close to 
Roofs by the Use of De- 
tachable Equipment 





Equipment for permanent installation in 
a freight car, to permit suspension of au- 
tomobiles close to the roof for the purpose 
of increasing shipping capacity, has just 
been patented in the Patent Office. 

This equipment is designed so it can 
be raised to “an out of the way position” 
when the car in which it is installed is 
to be used for shipments of materials 
other than automobiles, according to spec- 
ifications filed with the Patent Office by 
the patentee, Bert A. Musselman, of Des 
Moines, Iowa. This is cited by the pat- 
entee, as an improvement over some types 
of “decking” which “must be built into 
the railway car and then torn out of it 
after the automobiles have been shipped.” 

Another object of the invention, Mr. 
Musselman states, is to provide “decking” 
that can be swung to the ste ef the car 
when automobiles carried in the suspended 
position are to be removed and also to 
provide equipment that can be pulled 
close to the roof of the car when auto- 
mobiles carried on the floor daring ship- 
ment are to be taken from the car. 


The suspension equipment is attached 
to tracks running longitudinally near the 
roof of the car. 

When the automobile has been placed 
in the car for shipment and has been 
hoisted to the proper level, a “suspension 
member” is attached to each wheel. Por- 
tions of the equipment intended to prevent 


displacement of the suspension equipment | 


and the automobile during shipment are 
then utiliized to complete the operation, 
according to the patentee’s description. 


The specifications call for rubber pads | 


to be attached to the equipment, to pre- 
vent the wheels of the automobile from 


| becoming marred during shipment. 


The patent was issued May 19 under 


| Patent No. 1805881. 


Farmers Are Keeping Up 
Premiums on Insurance 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of other things, since fire and storm insur- 
ance is considered a most dire necessity 
by the farmer. 

What is true of the business of the 
farmers’ fire and storm insurance com- 
panies is not necessarily true of the busi- 
ness of companies dealing in other types 
of farmers’ insurance. For instance, live- 
insurance probably will show a 


to the fact that type of insurance has been 
on the decrease for a number of years 
as a result of the continued decrease in 


| the price of cattle. 





Many Documents 
| Being Preserved 


~ On Rolled Films 


‘Library of Congress Says 
| New Method of Collection 
Vastly Expedites Repro 
duction of Manuscripts 


| 
| 
| 
[Continued from Page 1.} 
a graduating stand. Allowing for the 
thickness of a book, the camera is ad- 
justed, focused, and as page after page is 
taken, the camera is graduated to suit 
the change 4n the,thickness to insure 
| proper focus. 


The film used sis positive and nonin- 
flammable. Positive film is used because 
it is one-sixth as fast as the negative in 
the process of photography and thus al- 
lows for a longer exposure. The film 
differs from the regular motion picture 
film in another respect. No perforations 
exist to whirl it over the sprocket wheels 
of the regular motion picture projecting 
apparatus. The film therefore permits a 
negative of 144 x1% inches. Photographs 
can be taken on the standard 35 milli- 
meter positive safety film. 


A 16-foot roll is long enough to take 
100 negatives, and since the Library is 
having quantities of manuscript copied 
in foreign countries, because of the small- 
ness and convenience, 1,500 pages can 
easily be taken on 15 rolls. They are 
placed in a small tin container among 
| the archives of the institution. One small 
box containing 19 rolls for example com- 
presses within the space of a 500 page 
book more than 1,900 pages of manu- 
script. The boxes can hold perhaps 25 
such tin containers with film, thereby 
eliminating considerable bulk. 


Photographically Accurate 


The negatives are photographically ac- 
curate. The cost is but 3 cents a page 
compared with 20 to 25 for having them 
copied by hand or on the typewriter. 
Not only flawless, it is possible by holding 
them to various angles of the light to 
@etect words which have been stricken out 
by way of correction or amendment, a 
process which is impossible with the orig- 
inal at times and usually with the photo- 
stat copy. 


Photographing manuscripts in this way 
is a time saver also. It takes a copyist 
all day to transcribe a few pages with 
painstaking accuracy and careful check- 
ing while a photographer averages from 
400 to 500 pages in the same time. The 
copyist can not always understand the 
marginal notes and can’t place them cor- 
rectly at times, to say nothing of showing 
the interlinear corrections and changes on 
the original in the finished product, These 
characteristics of the documents are taken 
photographically precisely as they appear 
on the original. 

It is impossible to read the film repro- 
ductions with the naked eye. A special 
cabinet device which can be placed on 
a reading table serves as both projector 
and screen. One design makes it possible 
to place a projector and screen on a desk 
of but a few feet dimension, the reflection 
being diverted to a screen a few feet 
away by a system of mirrors® 


As the investigator unrolls the film, he 
scans rapidly the material, and cai naxe 
selections as he desires. These selections 
may be passages or pages from the manu- 
script collection. He can then have those 
reprinted as an enlarged photostat. The 
cost of 15 cents in doing this ~is still 


smaller than having them copied by a 
copyist. 


Significance to Scholars 


The scholar has brought before him 
from all parts of the world material of 


}an historical nature whose accuracy is 


| unquestionable. Also for practical pur- 
Poses, ghe has the whole atmoSphere of 
originality in a document before him, 


At present the Library of Congress is 
taking photographs of documents relat- 
ing to American history in most of the 
countries of Europe. Machines owned by 
it are busily engaged daily now in Spain, 
France, Austria, Italy, Germany, and 
Great Britain. Films have been made 
from the archives of Denmark, Norway, 
Holland, and Vatican City. ' 


This work is being carried on through 
the Rockefeller Gift Fund as project A, 
It is hoped that by next year a complete 
photographic laboratory shall have been 
set up in the Library of Congress so that 
numerous copies of the films can be made 
and sent to other libraries‘ and to inai- 
viduals desiring them. 
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Poiaal | Deficit 
To Be Reduced 


By Economies 


Savings for Fiscal Year Esti- 
mated at $38,000,000 
Without Cut in Personnel, 
White House States 


President Hoover has been informed by 
the executive heads of the Post Office De- 
partment that studies already made by 
them indicate preliminary reductions in 
the expenditures of the Department for 


the next fiscal year of $28,000,000, or a 
total expenditure of $826,000,000, it was 
announced at the White House on May 24. 

The probabilities are, therefore, it was 
said, that there will be a net saving in 
the expenditures of the Department of 
$15,000,000 under the original congressional 
appropriation of approximately $841,500,- 
000 for the coming fiscal year, despite an 
additional expenditure of $13,000,000 made 
necessary by the enactment by Congress 
of the shorter week law for the postal 
service. 

The announcement followed week-end 
conferences between President Hoover and 
the heads of the Post Office Department 
at his fishing lodge on the Rapidan River, 
in Virginia. 

Other Savings Effected 

In addition to the anticipated savings 
for the next fiscal year, a review of the 
drive for economy launched by the Presi- 
dent last Summer disclosed a_ sav- 
ing in the Post Office Department for 
the current fiscal year of about $38,000,- 
000 out of the $843,000,000 appropriated 
by Congress for the year ending June 30 

The savings to be effected, it was ex- 
plained, will not result in decreased per- 
sonnel. 

Posioffice executives conferring with the 
President over the week-end were: the 
Postmaster-General, Walter F. Brown; 
Arch Coleman, First Assistant Postmaster 
General; Warren I. Glover, Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General; Frederic A. 
Tilton, Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and John W. Philp, Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General. 


Would Forego Increases. 


Two statements were issued by the 
White House on the outcome of the week- 
end conferences, one on May 23 and the 
other on May 24. 

The statement of May 23 follows in full 
text: 

The conference this afternoon (May 23) 
was devoted to consideration of methods 
of reducing expenditures below appropria- 
tions. The result of the drive last year to 
reduce expenditures was reviewed, as were 
plans for reducing expenditures during 
the next year. The discussion covered the 
activities of each branch of the Post Office 
Department. It was preliminary to a sec- 
ond conference held tonight. 

At the afternoon conference the dif- 
ficulty presented itself of reducing expen- 
ditures and at the same time not d's- 
charging any employes. The heads of the 
various departments of the Post Office De- 
partment reported that representative em- 
ployes in many sections of ihe country 
have indicated they would be glad tc make 
their contribution to reducing expenses 
by deferring increases in salary. They feel 
that they are performing a real and pa- 
triotic service in so doing. 

Postoffice Department officials said there 
would be no reduction in pay in any par- 
ticular; neither is it proposed to reduce 
the number of employes exccpt through 
death and natural separation from the 
service. 

It is expected that ile conference to- 
night (May 23) will develop figures, in 
which event they will be made public to- 
morrow. 

Reduced Working Week. 


The statement of May 23 is in full text 
as follows: 

A comprehensive program to increase ef- 
ficiency in the Post Office Department and 
to effect economies was formulated at con- 
ferences in which President Hoover, Post- 
master General Brown and Assistant Post- 
masters General Coleman, Glover, Tilton 
and Philp participated over the week-end. 
A review of the drive for economy which 
the President instituted last Summer re- 
vealed a saving for this year of about 
$38,000,000 out of the appropriation of 
$843,000,000 made for the year that ends 
June 30. Minute study was made of the 
obligations confronting the Department 
for the next fiscal year. 

The appropriation for next year is ap- 
proximately $841,500,000. Officials re- 
ported that enactment by Congress of the 
law reducing the working week in all 
branches of the service from 48 to 44 hours 
would of itself obligate the Government to 
an additional expenditure of about $13,- 
000.000, making the total of approximately 
$854,500,000. 

They advised the President, however, 
that studies already made indicate pre- 
liminary reductions for next year of $28.- 
000.000, or a total of $826,500,000. Thus it 
is probable there will be a net saving of 
$15,000,000 under the original appropria- 
tion, the additional cost of the shorter 
work week to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

No Cut in Personnel. 

Further examination of possible econ- 
omies was outlined at the conference with 
the results to be considered later. 
total will be enhanced beginning next year 


when the building program will begin to} 


offset the great rental charges. In ef- 
fecting the savings there will be no de- 
crease in personnel excepting only as de- 
velops through natural changes incident 
to death and resignations It was em- 
phasized that the economies are no wise 
at the expense of dismissals from the 
service or through reductions in salaries 
President Hoover insisting that there be 
no economies that would enhance the 
present unemployment situation. 

The post office economies would exceed 
the sums indicated but for the decreased 
volume of postal busiuess incident to the 
depression. Because of the business con- 
ditions postal receipts ihis year probably 
will be some $58,000,000 below the2 original 
estimates. It 1s noteworthy however, that 
the receipts for the last mon.h show an 
increase for the first time since the de- 
pression started. 

A significant fact developed by the con- 
ference is that the postal savings depos- 
its are the largest in history today, total- 
ing $310,000,000. This is an increase since 
last July of $175,000,000, indicating the tre- 


mendous increase in savings by the public. | 


The Post Office officials advise the Presi- 
dent that the indefensible practice of pay- 
ment to political organizations for post- 
office appointments in some 


a result of his appointment two years ago 
of committees of leading citizens to pass 
upon al! candidates for such appointments 
He was gratified to know that his efforts 
to end the practice have been successfu! 





Maley Ruling on Cosmeties 


A ruling made by the Chief Secretary 
of the Government of the Federated Malay 
States under the “Sale of Food and Drugs 
Enactment, 1913,” provides that 
or any compound thereof shall be added 
to or be an ingredient or component part 
of any cosmetic preparation. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


Honey Among Best Methods in Use 


| connection 
The | 


southern | 
States has been absolutely stamped out as | 


no lead} 


f Energy Foods 


Especially Valuable in Diet of 
Athletes, Agriculture Depart- 
ment Analysis Shows 


|S pete is one of the best of the high 
energy-producing foods, says the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Because it is composed almost 
entirely of simple sugars it can be as- 
similated with ease. Most sugars re- 
quire action by the gastric and intestinal 
secretions to break them down into 
simple sugars similar to those occurring 
naturally in honey. 

Because it is easily assimilated, honey 
is of importance where normal digestive 
activities have been impaired by disease 
or old age. Honey can be utilized by 
the body without placing much of a 
burden on an enfeebled digestive tract 
and is also recognized as a valuable 
food for babies and young children. 

Honey is especially good in the diet 
of athletes. The rapid absorption of 
the simple sugars of honey replaces 
the sugars in the blood and muscles that 
have been burned by strenuous exer- 
cise —Issued by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 





Public Asked to Join 
Movement to Reduce 
Cost of Government 


Mr. Wood Seeks General 
Cooperation; Mr. Collins 
Proposes Retrenchment 
In Army Expenditures 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

should have dictated such a course then 
more so than now, especially after we 
had expended or obligated ourselves for 
approximately $55,000,000. I shall be glad 
to lend my support to the abandonment 
of any post, if I am convinced such a 
course will promote efficiency and econ- 
omy, but there must be no favoritism 
shown; no evidence of partisanship. 


I must confess disappointment with | 
the much publicized President’s Rapidan | 


conference inasmuch as it failed to sug-/| 
gest possible economies in other directions 
After all, if the post abandonment plan, 
in part, contemplates abandonment in the 
guise of transferring jurisdiction to an- 
other Federal agency, the saving to the 
Treasury and to the taxpayer, the chicf 
objectives, in large part disappears. 


Officer Strength 


As to the form economy measures should 
take, the commissioned officer strength of 
the Army should be reduced from 12,000 
to 7,500 or 8,000 through staggered en- 
forced attrition. In addition, the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps and the civilian military 
training activities should be abolished. We 
should limit ourselves to the Regular Army 
and the National Guard, continuing the 
present so-called Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, confined to voluntary trainees, 
as a source of potential officers in time, 
of need. 

I should say that a way might be worked 
out for carrying present combat reserve 
officers, the younger ones in particular, as 
extra numbers in National Guard units. 
Reserve officers in noncombat branches 
and the Summer camps for free vacations 
for boys are needless appendages which oc- 
casion needless expense. Perhaps, too, the 
abolition of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
would be a sure way to avoid “industrial- 
izing the Army,” as advised by Mr. Baruch 
during his recent appearance before the 
War Policies Commission. 


Possible Savings 

In my judgment, what I have suggested 
with respect to personnel of the regular 
establishment and of the civilian compo- 
nents offers real, tangible, appreciable sav- 
ings. Curtailment of the housing pro- 
gram would ensue; there would also be 
an ultimate annual saving on account of 
pay and allowances of officers of more 
than $18,000,000; the large expenses which 
necessitate appropriations for the regular 
establishment incident to giving training 
to civil units would be avoided; and fi- 
nally the appropriations for the Organ- 
ized Reserves and the C. M. T. C. trainees 
might be dispensed with. For 1932, the 
latter two appropriations amount to $9,- 
316,000. The large demand upon regular 
personnel for training civil components has 
been a constant source of complaint by 
Army Officers, since able officers believe 
the proper place for them is with regu- 
lar troops. 

I have long felt that economy and ef- 
ficiency would ensue from a number of¢ 
administrative changes in the War De- 
partment. I believe the Navy's centralized 
purchasing system is far superior to the 
Army's procurement procedure, and, 
without reflecting in any way upon con- 
struction quartermasters, I should trans- 
fer construction from the Quartermaster 
Corps to the Engineer Corps. 

Concerning the press reports of the plan 
to mechanize the Calvary, I have been 
preaching mechanization throughout my 
with the War Department 
Appropriation Bill. The hearing my Com- 
mittee has conducted and the Congres- 
sional Record will reveal how I have per- 
sistently chided the Army for adhering 
to old fashioned methods and obsolete 
equipment. It is gratifying to learn that 
a change of front is imminent. 


Highway Contract Awards 
Advanced Sharply in April 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
bridge construction, which totals several 
millions of dollars, but covers only road 
work.’ 

“In addition, a report from Thomas H. 
MacDonald, chief of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, showed $8,178,007 worth of 
Federal-aid contracts let in April in seven 
States not included among the 40 reported 
through Mr. Markham. This makes a 
grand total of $105,057,475 worth of con- 
tracts reported. 

“The total number of workers employed 
on roads in the group of 40 States during 
April, according to Mr. Markham’s re- 
port, was 193,907. 

“In March, 34 States let contracts for a 
total of 5,642 miles of roads at a total 
contract price of $79,917,725. In that 
month the total number of workers on | 
roads in those 34 States was approximately 
192,000.” 





Bay State Legislature 
Overrides Road Bill Veto 


Boston, Mass., May 23. 
Both branches of the Legislature have 
voted to pass over th event of Governor 
Joseph B. Ely ‘S. 11) providing that cities 
and towns b relieved from expense in 
connection with the repair and mainte- 
nance of State highways. 
This is the first veto by Governor Ely 
to be overridden. 


| know that an understanding of these facts 
| would make it possible to buy and use 


|in the material to be disinfected, the dis- 


| are encountered, proper corrective action 
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Of Disinfectants 
‘ Found Important 


Time Element, Concentra- 
tion, Nature of Contact 
To Be Considered, Says 
Federal Bacteriologist 





By G. L. A. Ruehle 


Senior Bacteriologist, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Department of Agriculture 


Most persons seem to think that a dis- 
infectant acts in some magic way, and 
that all that Is necessary to do is to apply 
it and all will be well. Practically every- 
one knows that disinfectants have some-! 


thing to do with controlling or killing 
germ life. But how many people know 
anything about the scientific facts behind 
the use of disinfectants; and how many 


disinfectants more economically and more 
effectively? 

It is not, for example, common knowl- 
edge that the concentration at which a 
disinfectant application is made is ex-| 
tremely important—in fact, this may be 
the deciding factor in the power of the 
disinfectant to kill germs. Disinfectants 
also vary in character, and should be 
selected for use according to their fitness 
for the purpose in view. All disinfectants 
are not alike. All are not designed for 
the same kind of bacteria or the same 
method of usage. 


Spores Not Killed 


A disinfectant is an agent which will! 
kill the vegetative forms of disease germs 
but which will not necessarily kill the} 
spores. Spores are the resistant forms in| 
the life cycle of certain bacteria and other 
micro-organisms. Fortunately, only a few 
species of germs produce spores. The term 
“disinfection” should not be confused with 
“sterilization,” which means the killing of 
all forms of life, including spores. 

Scientists have found that all germi- 
cidal substances do not kill germs in the 
same way. The process of killing germs) 
is not a simple one, and many factors are 
involved. | 

Contact is of primary importance. In| 
order for a chemical disinfectant to kill 
germs the chemical must come into close 
contact with them. If a germ is protected, 
by a film of grease or albuminous 
matter, or if it is deeply imbedded! 


infectant probably will not come into con- | 
tact with it and, hence, will have no : : 
germicidal action in that particular case, Money in other nations contiguous to the 
This means, in most cases, that surfaces territory over which the customs union 
to be disinfected must be mechanicaly or Would apply, according to the Depart- 
physically clean before effective action Ment reports from consular and _ trade 
can be expected. representatives. Money was supplied to 
; \ Rumania and to Yugoslavia from French 
Concentration Important ‘sources. The Rumania loan developed 
The concentration of a disinfectant is’ no suggestions of a political character be- 
also to be considered. Carbolic acid in cause it was regarded as having plenty 
weak solutions will retard the growth of of takers at the rates provided, while the 
bacteria, and in strong solutions will kill, Yugoslavia loan had some connection with 
them, but such weak concentrations of war-time obligations and commitments. 
carbolic acid can be made that the dis- The French banking syndicates have 
infectant has no effect whatever. Cer- made many loans to French colonies 
tain disinfectants in very weak solutions, within the last two years. This course of 
are actually stimulating to bacterial life.' action strengthened the colonies financi- 
As a matter of fact, alleged disinfectants | ally while at the same time made the ties 
containing living germs have been found stronger between them and the central 
= =~ — ‘ i _ | government in Paris. 
nother deciding factor in the effective French bankers hold something 


use of disinfectants is the time element. : : ; : 
We find that at a certain Sar one billion dollars in foreign exchange in 
disinfectant fails to kiil certain bacteria| #@dition to the national gold stock that 


in five minutes but does kill in 10 minutes. "°W 1S approximately $2,180,000,000, or al- 
A disinfectant in another concentration | ™0St half as large a stock as is held by 
may kill in five minutes but fail in its ef- the United States. This condition ob- 
fect in four minutes, or in one minute. | Viously provides the French with a great 
Very often the temperatures at which capacity to supply funds wherever their 
the disinfection takes place has a marked bankers can get the money placed. The 
influence upon the mortality rate of the POlicies announced by the Governor of the 
bacteria treated. : Bank of France as well as statements 
° f 5 , from official sources trom time to time 
More Effective in Water have given conclusive evidence of the 
Probably few people know that disin- | pressure being used by France to establish 
fection is more effective in the presence | itself alongside the nations acknowledged 
of water than in the dry state. This is|as leading world bankers. 
true whether the process is accomplished It is the belief, as a result of compre- 
by the application of heat or of chemi- hensive examination of the situation, that 
cals. Some manufacturers do not realize France could displace Amsterdam as the 
this, and they may recommend kerosene | third highest lender of money interna- 
solutions of chemicals for disinfection tionally if her policy were changed and 
purposes, whereas the product happens to the loams would be made without political 
contain a chemical which is a disinfect- considerations. The French national 
ant when property dissolved or emulsified Viewpoint, however, seems to be predicated 
in water, but which has no such power 0N the necessity of strengthening the po- 
when dissolved in kerosene. litical position as well as obtaining bene- 
Some disinfectants are markedly af- fits, as the British do, from trade. This 
fected by the presence of organic matter. theory leaves the final results of the pro- 
Hypochlorites and soluble salts of mer- | 8tam to expand foreign loans open to 


cury, for example, are effective disinfect- Question if the nation aspires to lead 
ants in very weak solution when there the world in the role of international 
f banker. 


_ a partes absence of organic matter, . 
ut they possess little disinfectant value . y 
in the presence of such matter. American Bankers 

The selection of a suitable disinfectant At Present Not Competing 
iS no easy matter. Sometimes the selec- ; : ‘ 
tion, is complicated by purely outside ,,At,,tnis time, American, bankers api 
considerations. A disinfectant may have the loans that the Teonsh obtain for 
i ons. and therefore be of question- the reason as expressed by Grosvenor 
able use in connection with foods or uten- J Chi f f eee ee rtment’s Finance 
sils used for food production. Many dis-. + ODS: ree ae ae , 
infectants corrode metal and cz ’ Investment Division, to the convention of 
used on metals. Many are Se the National Association of Mutual Sav- 
burn the skin or tissues of the body. Prac- | 285 Banks, May 21, that many investors 
tically all of th a ; y. #Tac- here fear to put their money into foreign 
used carelessly em are poisonous when securities. This condition may, and prob- 
; pes ably will be, abated in the near future. 

Mr. Jones said that it would be helpful 
if America were to put more money 
abroad, but he did not urge that it be 
done because of the contingencies that 
exist in a world-wide depression. 

The French, however, appear not to be 
disturbed by those conditions and con- 
tingencies. They have suffered heavy 


Mr. La Follette Offers 
Extra Session Program 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
ance tax rates to meet the deficit, provide 


Problem of Labelling 


Some manufacturers who do not main- 
tain research laboratories do not thor- 
oughly understand the limitations of their 
own products. Because of this and be- 
cause of the complicated factors to be 
considered by the one who uses the disin- 
fectant, it has become necessary to have 
some disinterested agency see that disin- 
fectants are properly labeled. This work 
is done by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration and by different State and city 
health officials. The Administration has 
no jurisdiction over articles manufactured 
and sold wholly within a single State or 


— Seen a matter in| funds for the Government construction 
radios os againes, or broadcast by program and to enable it to assist in re- 


lieving national human suffering among 
our citizens. 

“(6) Enactment of legislation to creatc 
a national economic council to assist in 
the stabilization of industry and agricul- 
ture. 

“We have waited 20 months for some 
unforeseen miracle to bring the country 
out of disaster. The policy of drifting 
has failed. The time has come for ac- 
tion on all fronts to arrest the continual 
slide towards furvher depression and to 
bring about recovery upon a sound basis.’ 

“The President announces he does not 
intend to call an extra session,” Senator 
Brookhart said. “The pressure probably 
will be much stronger by Oct. 1 and he 
may change his mind. He is reasoning 


The Federal law says that the labeling 
of disinfectants shall contain no state- 
ment, design, or device which is false, 
fraudulent, or misleading in any Particu- 
lar. Chemists, bacteriologists, and medi- 
cal officers who test disinfectants know 
what substances are present andthe 
amount of each, and they also have be- 
fore them the results of bactericidal tests. 
With all this information before them. 
they are able to form a very good idea 
of the value of the product tested. 

When testing a particular disinfectant, 
Federal drug officials consider every state- 
ment on the label very carefully in order 
to pick out false or misleading statements. 
The opinion of one expert is substantiated 
by the opinions of others, in order that 
a fair conclusion may be reached. When 


adulterated or misbranded disinfectants | depressions by hard work and close 


economy and without Government assist- 
ance but he will find this depression dif- 
ferent from all previous ones in history. 

“This depression is brought on by special 
favors which the law gives to railroads 
to banks, to protected industries and to 
corporate combinations. None of the evils 
nie will be removed by sitting around all Sum- 


French Wheat Regulation mer and Fall and doing nothing. They 


can only be removed by legislation. 

The maximum proportior. of imported “The depression has existed as to agri- 
wheat permitted to be used in the milling culture since 1920 and so long as agri- 
of flour in France was increased three culture is down, there will be no recovery 
times during the month of April, succes-|in other lines of business in this country 
sively from 10 to 15 per cent, 15 to 20 Prosperity cannot be revived by railroad 
per cent and 20 to 25 per cent, (Depart-| combinations and a return of gefferal 
| speculation,” 


is instituted under the Federal food and 
drugs laws. Since the present Federal in- 
secticide law went into effect, in 1910, 
thousands of samples of commercial dis- 
infectants have been collected and tested. 





cost $50,000; its walls of hollow brick will be faced with stucco. 
frame, to cost $35,000, will have one story and basement. Of material similar to the administration building, 
the dormitory and guest house, illustrated in the lower drawing, will cost $30,000. Construction is to begin about 


| 
over 


that we always have heretofore got out) 


June 15. 


F penvk Duan Lend 39 Million Bellare 
For Completion of Railway in Silesia 


Step in Program to Make France One of Leading Money- 
lenders, Says Department of Commerce | 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


losses in pre-war years and since the 
World War in loans such as those to 
Russia, where it has been estimated that 
something like $3,000,000,000 was loaned in 
total, with the probability that it never 
will be repaid. Notwithstanding these 
experiences, the banking syndicates of 
France are proceeding with their plans 
and apparently are able to obtain guar- 
antees of the ordinary type required as 
protection to capital. 


The long discussed French loan and 
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concession proposal, to provide capital for | 


the completion of and a concession for the 
operation of the Polish Upper Silesia- 
Gdynia railway line, was accepted by the 
Polish Council of Ministers following 
agreement in Paris between the repre- 
sentatives of the Polish Ministry of Fi- 


tions and the French financial 
supporting the proposal, according to a 
report received in the Department of Com- 
merce from Commercial Attache Clayton 
Lane, Warsaw, Poiand. 


The loan of approximately 1,000,000,000 
French francs, or about 350,000,000 zlotys 
($39,200,000), and for a period of 45 years, 
secured by the firm of Scheider-Greuzot 
and a French banking syndicate headed 
by the Banque de Pays du Nord, are the 
principal features of the ‘ageement. 
joan will refund the Polish Government's 
investment in the line of 130,000,000 zlotys 
and an additional expenditure of 100,000,- 
000 zlotys for rolling stock. (Zloty equals 
$0.1122 at par.) 

The first installment of 400,000,000 francs 
is to be paid shortly after the official 
Polish publication of the agreement, the 
second installment of 300,000,000 francs is 
payable on May 1, 1932, and the third, 
between 200,000,000 and 400,000,000 francs, 
will be paid on May 1, 1934. According 
to official Polish sources the concessioned 
company, the “Compagnie Franco-Polo- 
naise de Chemin de Fer,” will bring out a 
bond issue at 94, bearing 6'2 per cent, 
on the French market, which will be guar- 
anteed by the Polish Government, which 


nance and the Ministry of Communica- | 
interests 


The | 


retains the prior right to purchase the | 


{concession after 20 years. The conces- 
|sioned company undertakes to complete 
| the line within three years. 

The agreement provides for the ex- 
clusive use of Polish materials and rolling 
stock in the completion and operation of 
the line. The Polish Ministry of Com- 
munications will supervise the distribution 
of orders among the qualified Polish fac- 
tories. Moreover, it is officially asserted, 
only a few French Officials will be em- 
ployed either in construction or in opera- 


tions Although the seat of the conces- 
sioned company is in Paris, the Polish 
Government will exercise an important 


influence in matters of personne], and all 
tariffs will be fixed by the Polish Ministry 
of Communications. 

The Polish government’s share in the 
surplus of the line will be one-third if the 
surplus exceeds 3 per cent of the share 
capital and under certain conditions may 
increase to 90 per cent. 


Arbitration Commission 
Provided for Disputes 

An arbitration commission is provided 
for to settle disputes. In case of failure 
of the commission to reach agreement, the 
matter will be referred to The Hague In- 
ternational Court of Justice. 

Should the company not be able to 
supply in full or in part the necessary 
funds for interest and amortization from 
the funds available from operation of the 
line, the Polish government has agreed 
| without reservation to deliver the funds 
necessary to cover bond payments in a 
currency provided for in the issue agree- 
ment and defined in the Polish currency 
law in force at that time. 

This bond guarantee covers the bond 


payments regardless of whose property 
they may be. 
Apart from these considerations, al) 


property with or without buildings except- 
ing that property between Keoscierzyna 
and Somonina, is and remains burdened 
with a first mortgage on behalf of the 
bondholders because of the guarantee for 
their credit in capital and interest as well 
as additional payments bearing priority 
in settlement before all other creditors or 
third parties. 

If for any reason the concessioned com- 
pany has not paid in all or a part of the 
monthly payments at any time when due, 
the Polish treasury is committed to make 
the obligation liquid within 10 days. 

The French influence in operation of 
the property will be at its strongest only 
when the line fails to pay the bond inter- 
est and the Polish treasury likewise has 
not made the payment after the default 
by the company. It is then that a French 
supervisor steps into control. He will be 
appointed. by. the bondholders and will 
i have his office in Paris. 


Designs for three of the principal public buildfhgs to be erected by the Federal Government at Boulder City, 
Nev., have been approved by the Secretary of the Interior, under whose direction the construction of Hoover 
Dam over the Colorado River and the building of the city to house the construction corps is proceeding. The 
Spanish type of architecture has been adopted in the designs. The administration building, shown at top, is to 


The post office building, shown in the middle 


| Beanral MacArthur | 


Takes Command of 
Army Air Maneuver 


He and General Fechet to Es- 
tablish Headquarters at 
Boston for Demonstration 
By Huge Fleet 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff 
of the Army, took personal command on 
May 24 of the army air maneuvers over 
New York and New England, according 
to an oral announcement at the Depart- 
ment of War May 24. 

Gen. MacArthur, accompanied by Maj. 
Gen. James E. Fechet, Chief of the Army 
Air Corps, left Washington early on May 
24 for Boston where he will establish his 
headquarters, it was said. They were 
piloted by Capt. Ira Eaker, Army pilot. 

At the Department of War it was ex- 
plained orally on May 24 that the main 
problem of the Army Air Corps maneuvers 
consisting of the defense of Boston against 
a simulated enemy approaching by sea, be- 
gan May 23 at 1 o'clock p. m. 


Specialized Craft 
Specialized aircraft of four types, as well 
as planes comparable to commercial ships, 
are being used by the First Provisional Air 
Division, according to the Department. 


Products of 11 different domestic man- 
ufacturers are included in the 672 planes 
with which the division is equipped for 
its coast defense exercises, it was said, and 
the size ranges from small, speedy single- 
place ships to immense, slower cargo 
planes and the heavy bombers capable of 
carrying over a ton of explosives. Addi- 
tional information made available at the 
Department follows: 


The planes composing the largest 
group of aircraft ever concentrated in the 
United States during peace time include 
205 pursuit, 333 observation, 51 attack, 36 
bombing, and 45 transport ships. Listed 
as a transport ship is the world’s first 
flying photographic laboratory, as well as 
a new model hospital plane. 


The pursuit planes are single-place Boe- 
ings capable of a high speed of 192 miles 
an hour and speedy Curtiss planes. Four 
makes of observation planes are being 
used, the Douglass O-30, with a cruising 
speed of 120 miles on hour, the Thomas- 
Morse, with a speed of 100 miles, the 
Douglass O-25, with a speed of 125 miles, 
and the Curtiss-Falcon, with a speed of 
100 miles. 


The Attack Groups 

Curtiss-Falcon attack planes, carry- 
ing 6 30-calibre machine guns and 10 
25-pound fragmentation bombs, are pro- 
vided for the attack groups. These air- 
craft have a high speed of 139 miles an 
hour but cruise at 100 miles. 

Keystone and Curtiss-Condor bombers 
are flown by bombardment groups. The 
Keystone, which carries one gunner, the 
bomber, the pilot, the copilot, and the ra- 
dio operator, is a bi-engined plane with 
a speed of 114 miles an hour. The Cur- 
tiss-Condor, also two-engined, has a 
somewhat higher speed and carries a sec- 
ond gunner. 

Transport and cargo planes, employed 
to carry supplies, enlisted men, news- 
paper correspondents and photographers, 
include Fords, Fokkers, Fairchilds, Sikors- 
kys, Douglasses and Northrops. This 
group includes some of the largest planes 
in the division, the Fokker F-32 being 
the biggest and carrying the heaviest load. 
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GS OF SPANISH TYPE FOR BOULDER CITY Building Designs 


For Boulder City 
Given Approval 


Secretary Wilbur Endorses 
Preliminary Sketches of 
Three of Principal Gov- 
ernment Structures 


Approval of the designs for an adminis- 
tration building, a dormitory and guest 
house, and a post office building, to be 
erected by the Federal Government at 
Boulder City, Nev., has been given by Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, the Secretary of the In- 
| terior. Construction is to begin about 
June 15. 

The buildings are described in a formal 
statement published in the “New Reclama- 
tion Era,” issue of May, the organ of the 
National Reclamation Service. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Secretary Wilbur has approved prelimi- 
nary sketches of three of the principal 
buildings to be erected by the Government 
in Boulder City, the administration build- 
ing, post office building, and the dormitory 
and guest house. Final plans are now 
being drawn in the Denver office and 
construction will be started about June 
15. The general construction of the ad- 
ministration building will consist of hollow 
brick walls stuccoed on the outside, con- 
crete floors for the basement and first 
floor, and wood for the second floor. The 
basement will contain a garage for six 
cars and also a steam heating plant for 
both the administration building and the 
dormitory and guest house. An air con- 
ditioning plant will be installed for cool- 
ing and ventilating purposes. The pre- 
| liminary floor plan calls for a building 54 
| feet by 138 feet, two stories and basement. 
It is estimated that the building will cost 
$50,000. 


| In the post office building will be quar- 
| tered the post office, court room, jail, and 
offices of the United States marshal, city 
manager, city engineer, and city clerk. 
It will be one story and basement and cost 
about $35,000. All three buildings will 
| follow the Spanish type of architecture. 


The dormitory and guest house will be 
Similar in construction to the adminis- 
tration building, except that it will not 
have a basement or cooling system, but 
will have slatted doors and large windows 
to insure proper ventilation. The main 
building will be 31 feet by 130 feet with 
two ells each 35 feet by 50 feet. It will 
cost about $30,000 and will provide quar- 
ters for unmarried Government employes 
and also accommodate visitors to the 
project. 





Rainfall’ Held Adequate 
For All Present Needs 


| 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


During the last 10 years there has been 
a dry tendency in that area, but there 
has been found no definite explanation of 
why this condition continues. 


In the east, south and lower Missouri 
Valley there has been an ample amount of 
rainfall recently. During the last four 
days, rain has been plentiful in the Ohio 
Valley, the Middle Atlantic States, the 
lower Lake regions and the lower Mis- 
souri Valley, the latter area being in the 
| Southwest wheat belt. 


The subsoil moisture has been replen- 
ished in the Middle Atlantic States, but 
the Ohio Valley still needs some more 
rain before its sub-soil mositure will be 
replenished. 


Thus far this year the situation with 
respect to moisture throughout the coun- 
try generally during each month has been 
as follows: 

January, very dry, probably was the 
crux of the drought which set in last year; 
| February, somewhat better than the pre- 
vious month; March, an improvement 
over February, nearly one-half of the 
country getting more than normal rain- 
fall; April, dropped back somewhat in 
comparison to March, a set-back being no- 
ticed in the interior, especially the Pa- 
cific Northwest; May, conditions very good 
except in the Northwest. 

Outside of the Northwest area, no dam- 
age to agricultural crops is foreseen thus 
far, but June is an important month in 
connection with the effect of rainfall on 
crops, so that no forecasts as to crop 
production can be made at this time. 





THE SEA 
is in season 


Anv so is Chalf onte-Haddon Hall, 
The invigorating air, the relaxa- 
tion, the pleasant hospitality of 
these famous hotels . .. is here 
to be enjoyed and cherished. 
Come for a short vacation or a 
long one. Play golf. Ride on 
the beach. Bring the whole family, 
Let them all enjoy a vacation of 
sunshine and healthy amuse- 
ment. We will be glad to send 
you further information. 


American and European Plans 
CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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Recent Changes Summary of New Cases Filed Collection of Tax 
On Docket of Supreme Court Qy Chain Stores 


Made in Foreign | 


Insuranee Laws Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or Halted in Indiana 


Statements Have Been Placed on Record 


Underwriters and Commerce 
In General Said to Be 
Concerned With Various 
Enactments 


By A. Sherman Christenson 


Division of Commercial Laws, 
Department of Commerce 


Insurance legislation enacted or ini- 
tially applied by foreign governments dur- 
ing this and the preceding year includes 
many laws of importance both within and 
outside of insurance circles, and some of 
outstanding general significance. More 
significant than any individual enactment, 
however, i® the not uncommon tendency 
to extend the object of insurance company 
legislation beyond essential regulation, in 
furtherance of national or nationalistic 
policies; and the steady progress of the) 
concept that the insurance of certain risks | 
to which labor or the general public is} 
subject is of such social or economic ne- | 
cessity as to justify State intervention to 
that end. Short of these extremes, many! 
strictly regulatory measures have tended 
toward the almost universal abandonment 
of the policy of laissez faire once applied 
to the business. 


Aid to Foreign Trade 


Insurance is at once an essential aid to 
and a component of foreign commerce. 
Factors directly affecting it fairly may be | 
presumed to interest not only the insur- | 
ance carriers engaged in international 
transactions, but foreign traders generally. 
As concerns the former, legislation is of 
dominating importance, for perhaps to a 
greater extent than that of any other 
is their business subject to special regu- 
lation by law and their oportunities in 
foreign markets limited or enhanced by 
legal provisions. 

But only to a lesser degree do such laws | 
affect the interests engaged in other for- | 
eign commerce, to which proper marine 
transit, liability and property protection— 
under adequate but feasible regulation— 
is essential. Moreover, social and other 
compulsory insurance laws react directly 
upon industrial and commercial enter- 
prises. 

Three Types of Legislation 


Insurance legislation, broadly, is of 
three types: That regulating the organ- 
ization, authorization and operation of in- 
surance companies and associations, as 
such: that fixing the legal form and effect 
of insurance contracts; and that making 
obligatory, or relating to the insurance 
of what are considsred to& be social or 
economic risks in either State funds cre- 
ated for that purpose, or in authorized 
private companies or associations. 

In an ultimate sense, almost all legis- | 
lation affects insurnace; especially do 
laws establishing new liabilities—even 
though insurance be not mentioned—for 
additional insurable risks are often so 
created. For practical reasons, however, 
this study must be confined to a consid- 
eration of some of the express “insurance” 
enactments of the types first mentioned 
which, more concisely, may be referred to 
as company, contract and compulsory in- 
surance laws, respectively. 


Previous Legislation 


Before considering the recent enact- 
ments, it may be well to make a hasty | 
survey of the laws which have been 
thereby added to, modified or replaced. | 

The quasi-public nature of the busi- 
ness of insurance companies is almost 
universally recognized. Even at the be- | 
ginning of the present decade, the laws | 
of practically every country in the world | 
contained special provisions applying to} 
them. These varied in nature from gen- 
eral requirements regarding organiaztion 
and operation contained in the respective 
commercial codes, to special legislation 
covering the entire field in its many ram- 
ifications and details. 

At least four countries had undertaken 
to declare one or all forms of insurance | 
a State monopoly. Eight additional gov- | 
ernments directly competed with private) 
companies in one branch or another, and 
an approximately equal number, while 
permitting domestic companies to operate, 
had effectively closed their markets to 
foreign underwriters, either by express 
enactment or by prohibitive requirements 
in furtherance of a: program of national- 
izatior. 

Guarantee Deposits Required 

One of the most important provisions in 
foreign insurance company law was the 
requirement of guarantee deposits as a 
prerequisite to doing business. Out of the 
laws of some 50 States examined, such de- 
posits were required by 35, varying from 
nominal amounts to several hundred thou- 
sands of dollars, depending upon country 
and class of insurance. All of the more 
important governments maintained special 
insurance departments having general and 
in some cases more or less direct super- 
vision over insurance activities. Reserves 
were ordinarily required to be invesicd 
in specified securities and in some coun- 
tries all of such securities had to repre- 
sent local investments. Apart from ordi- 
nary forms of taxation that affect all com- 
panies, perhaps the majority of countries 
—certainly of the important ones—levied 
special taxes on insurance policies or pre- 
miums. 

Little need be said at this point re- 
garding the law of the insurance contract. 
In common law @puntries, the general con- 
tract principles were applied to insurance 
with various adaptations through judicial 
interpretation. In civil law countries, the 
respective commercial, codes contained 
separate chapters devoted to the subject. 
In most, legislation supplemented or modi- 
fied code or common law provisions, and 
in some these were wholly supplanted by 
comprehensive insurance codes. 

Social insurances, which «s a practical 
matter originated in Germany in the 
eighteen-eighties, was still in the process 
of expansion and change at the beginning 
of 1930. At least 30 foreign countries had 
compulsory social insurance laws of one 
form or another. Almost all of this num- 
ber made workmen's compensation insur- 
ance obligatory. ‘No account is taken of 
workvion's co:upensation Isgislation exis:- 
ing in one form or anocher in almost all 
of the remainder, under which insurance 
is optional.) About 26 countries had com- 
pulscry sickness insurance laws, and an 
approximately equal number of compul- 
sory old age and invalidity insurance. Ma-| 
ternity insurance was made obligatory by 
several, while compulsory unemployment 
insurance existed in nine, principally 
European, With reference to the remain- | 
ing class of compulsory insurance of some 
consequence, no more than six foreign | 
countries had what may be termed com- 
pulsory automobile liability insurance laws. 

Such, in the most general way, was the 
status of foreign insurance levtisi!ation at 
the beginning of 1930 us bDacie natuve 
ha; not been altercd by rv ent } sAvION, 
but in the individual countries important 
changes and additions have been made, as 
will be seen from the following. 

A law relative to the control of life 
insurance companies was promulgated in 
Belgium on June 25, 1930, and published 
in the Moniteur Belge of July 18, 1930. 
There had theretofore been no separate, 
law on the control or supervision of in-| 
surance companies, such companies, both | 


A 


SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 
the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 


Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 


filed. 


Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 


reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, 
. 


the lower court's opinion or order. 


Aliens—Deportation—Unauthorized entry on 
return to unrelinquished domicile— 


Right of alien to remain in United States 
where he properly had been admitted in 
1907, but in 1921 went to visit family in 
Poland and, having been kept prisoner in 
Russia, finally returned.to Canada in 1926 
and came back into this country through 
other than port of entry.—Cizura v. Day, 
etc.. No. 975; C. C. A. 2, cert. (46 F. (2d) 
1022). 

Assignments (see Bills and notes). 

Bankruptcy — Assignment of estate — Mer- 
chandise held by bankrupt for sale on 
order of claimant— 


Whether a stock of tires and tubes became 
part of bankrupt's estate, under sec. 70 (a) 
(5) of Bankruptcy Act, where said stock was 
in hands of bankrupt under contract with 
claimant to store for shipping to claimant's 
customers on order, the entire stock re- 
maining at all times property of claimant 
and provision being made for withdrawals 
for sale by bankrupt up to certain amount 
of credit—Samson Tire & Rubber Co. v. 
Eggleston, etc., No. 988; C. C. A. 5, cert. 
(45 F. (2d) 502). 

Bills and notes—Transfer—Assignment or 
sale—Implied warranty— 

Whether provision of .Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act of N. Y. as to implied warranty 
governed transaction whereby defendant 
agreed to purchase from plaintiff certain 
drafts and paid therefor, said drafts not 
having been delievered and some of them 
allegedly having been paid before date of 
the sale. or whether the transfer was to be 
dealt with as an assignment at common 
law.—Kelly v. Queensboro National Bank of 
City of N. Y.. No. 987; C. C. A. 2, cert. 
(April 13, 1931). 

Carriers (see Interstate Commerce 
mission; Railroads). 
Constitutional law (see Eminent domain; 

Police power; Public lands; Workmen's 

compensation). 


Corporations — Stockholders — Liability 
corporate debts—Person liable— 


Where defendants. in suit to recover from 
stockholders on judgments against cor- 
poration, allegedly subscribed to said stock 
and swore to having paid in cash but in 
fact paid no cash and afterwards with- 
drew from said corporation, transferring 
stock to another stockholder and reducing 
amount of capital stock, can such stock- 
holders be held liable for debts of corpora- 
tion under Texas statutes on ‘trust fund” 
theory.—Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co. et al. 
v. Stewart et al., No. 985; C. C. A. 5, cert. 
(April 1, 1931). 

Corporations (see also Federal 

Consolidated returns). 


Covenants—Operation—Persons _liable—Lia- 
bility of assignee of lease of street rail- 
way to assume payment of bonds— 

Where a lease of a street railway provided 
that all covenants were to avpily to as- 
signees thereof and declared that lessee as- 
sume payment of bonds on property, did the 
law imply an obligation on part of an as- 
signee of lease to pay such bonds in absence 
of express covenant on its part to pay, the 
assignee being in possession, having paid 
the specified rental but not offering to sur- 
render such property or cancel the lease, 
or was the bondholder precluded from col- 
lecting from the assignee because that as- 
signee was not a party to the sealed con- 
tract betweeen its assignor and the bond- 
holder.—Lehigh Valley Transit Co. v. Zanes, 
No. 976; C. C. A. 3. cert. (46 F. (2d) 848). 
Criminal law (see Evidence). 


Eminent domain—Extent of power—Public 
purpose—Due process— 


Com- 


for 


Taxation: 


| 


| 


Whether land was taken without due proc- 


ess in condemnation proceedings in South 
Carolina by Georgia corporation, a public 
utility, said land being the South Carolina 
side of prospective power site on Savannah 
River and its chief value being claimed to 
arise when taken with land across the river; 
the taking also being attacked as not for a 
public purpose since the power plant pro- 
posed to be erected would be on the Georgia 
side and not within the taxing juricdiction 
of South Carolina..-Augusta Power Co., etc., 
et al. v. Savannah River Electric Co., No. 
973; S. C. Sup. Ct. appl. (Nov. 26, 1930). 


Evidence—Documentary evidence — Private 
letter—Proof as to handwriting— 


Admissibility in evidence of a letter 
claimed to be prejudicial to defendant in 
criminal case, said letter allegedly not be- 
ing in handwriting of defendant and not 
shown to have been written by him, but 
purporting to prove that he and another 
had gone into business of dealing in nar- 
cotics.—Bonamico, ete., v. United States, No. 
977; C. C. A. 5, cert. (47 FP. (2d) 1082). 


Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability 
for wrongful death—Effect of violation of 
rule by employe— 


Whether railroad is liable in action under 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act for alleged 
wrongful death resulting to one who vio- 
lates a rule of railroad regarding the op- 
eration of its trains, allegedly made ior 
the protection of the violator as well as 
other employes.—Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 
Co. v. Churchill, etc., Nos. 970-971; Ill. App. 
Ct., 1st Dist. and/or Ill. Sup. Ct., cert. 


Insurance—Actions on policies—Question for 
jury—Materiality of alleged misrepresen- 
tations— 

Whether, in action to recover under policy 
of insurance, defense to avoid policy on the 
ground of false representations as to physi- 
cal condition should be submitted to jury 
where materiality of such representations is 
in doubt.—Aetna Life Insurance Co. v. 
Wharton, No, 989; C. C. A. 8, cert. (Mareh 
6, 1931). 


Insurance—Avoidance of policy—Conceal- 
ment by assured—Proof of intent to de- 
fraud— 


Whether concealment of prior consulta- 
tion with physicians in application for in- 
surance is material to the risk and avoids 
a policy without proof of conscious design 
to defraud.—Aetna Life Insurance Co. v. 
ane. No. 989; C. C. A. 8, cert. (March 
; ). 


Insurance—Avoidance of policy—Representa- 
tions—Materiality and intent as to mis- 
representations— 


Whether to avoid insurance policy 
ground of false representations of 
the answers to questions in 
therefor must not only have been untrue 
but with reference to a material matter 
and knowingly false.—Aetna Life Insurance 
Co, v. Wharton, No. 989; C. C. A. 8, cert. 
(Mareh 6, 1931). 

Internal revenue (see Federal Taxation). 

Inversiate Commerce Commiission—Author- 
ity and frne.'ons—ower to srant repa- 
ration against rules previously found rea- 
sonable— 


Whether Interstate Commerce Commission 
is authorized to award reparation against 
raves approved by the Commission. or 
asainst rates which are less in amount than 
maximum rates s0 approved, or whether 
the Interstate Commerce Act places upon 
the carrier the duty to maintain reasonable 
rates which is not removed by the approval 
of a maximum rate by the Commission.— 
Arizona Grocery Co. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al., No. 983; C. C. A. 9, 
cert. (March 23, 1931). 


Interstate Cemmerce Commission—Rate or- 
der:—-Validity—Denial of through routes 
and rates— 

Validity of order of Interstate Commerce 
Commirsion requiring Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad to cancel certain restrictive sched- 
wles filed as amendments to joint tariffs, 
the effect of which is claimed to deny ben- 
efit of through rates and rates theretoiore 
established to shipments passing over Green- 
wood extension of the Georgia & Florida 
Railroad between Greenwood, S. C.. and 
Augusta, Ga.—Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
Co. et al. v. United States et al., No. 972; 
D. C., W. D. 8. C., appl. (March 9, 1931). 
Interstate Commerce Commission—Repara- 

tien oarder—Validity—Authority and fune- 

tiens of Commission— 

Validity of order of Interstate Commerce 
Commission ordering reparation on finding 
that rates charzed shipper on = shipments 


on 
insured 
application 


loro.7@n and domestic, being obliged to cox 
form to the existing lows governing ocher 
commercial organizations established for 
prefit. 


Chapter I of the Belgian law deals with 


the authorization of both foreign and do-; 
Such are considered | 


mestic companies. 
within the 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 4.) 


pnd the citation to, or date of, 


of sugar between Phoenix, Ariz., and Cal- 
ifornia points were unreasonable, claim be- 
ing made by carrier that said rates were 
published and assessed in compliance with 
prior order of Commission as reasonably just 
and that they can not in legal cqntempla- 
tion be “unrearonable in _ fact.'"—Arizona 
Grocery Co. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Ry. Co. et al.. No. 983; C. C. A. 9, 
cert. (March 23, 1931). 
Licenses (see State Taxation: Mississippi). 
Master and servant (see Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act; Workmen's compensation). 


Municipal corporations (see Police power). 
Patents—Infringement — Reproducing talk- 
ing motion films— 


Infringement of Reis patent, No. 1607480, 
for “method of reproducing photographic 
sound records.""—General Talking Pictures 
Corp. et al. v. Stanley Company of America, 
pw 986; C. C. A. 3, cert. (8 U. S. Pat. Q. 

‘}. 


Police power—Extent of power—Regulation 
of appearance of signs, etc.—Validity— 


Validity of Pennsylvania statute requir- 
ing permit from and approval of ‘Art Jury” 
for construction of elctric signs and mar- 
quises, etc., claimed to be regulation of aes- 
thetics and without definite standard. — 
Walnut and Quince Streets Corp. v. Mills, 
etc., et al., No, 991; Pa. Sup. Ct., appl. 


Public lands—Disposal of State lands—Ef- 
fect of certificate containing unauthorized 
reservation of minerals—Inspairment of 
contract— 


Whether certificate of purchase of lands 
from State of Colorado, containing reserva- 
tion of minerals, etc., allegedly inconsistent 
with certificate and without authority of 
law, was valid, enforceable contract to con- 
vey the fee without reservation, » and 
whether subsequent acts or legislature im- 
paired the obligation of that contract by 
requiring acceptance of merely surface 
rights rather than fee. which was claimed 
to have been purchased under law existin 
at date of issuance of certificate.—Driscol 
et al. v. Colorado et al., No. 984; Colo. Sup. 
Ct., cert. 

Railroads—Leases—Leased railroad as “:feu- 
tral” line—Validity of conditions imposed 
by Interstate Commerce Commission— 


Whether lease by railroad companies con- 
stituting parts of same system of the line 
of another company made the leased line 
part of the same system operated under 
common control so as to justify restrictive 
schedules denying benefit through routes 
and rates to shipments over lines of other 
carriers, where Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approval of the lease provided for 
maintenance of “the present neutrality,” 
such provision claimed to be in excess of 
the Commission's power.—Atlantic Coast 
Line R. R. Co. et al. v. United States et 
al., No. 972; D. C., W. D. S. Car., appl. (Mar. 
9, 1931). 

Railroads (see also Federal Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act; Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion). 

Sales (see Bankruptcy). 


Salvage—Liability of salvor 
management— 


Whether salvor is liable for damage caused 
to pier by floating wreckage of ship where 
he took, allegedly for private gain, an aban- 
doned derelict from location where it could 
do no injury to location where it allegedly 
constituted serious menace to lives and 
property.—Olympic Salt Water Co. v. Ship- 
owners and Merchants Tugboat Co., No. 
974; C. C. A. 9, cert. (Mar. 9, 1931). 
Shipping (see Salvage). 

Street railways (see Covenants). 
Taxation (see Federal Taxation; State Tax- 
ation). 


Trade marks—Infringement—Action for in- 
junction—Laches— 

Where two persons adopt and use trade 
mark on same kind of goods for 40 years, 
does action by one to restrain the other 
come too late if brought after 40-year pe- 
riod of concurrent use.—H. P. Coffee Co. 
v. Reid, Murdoch & Co., No, 990; C. C. A. 8, 
cert. (8 U. S. Pat. Q. 420). 


for negligent 


| Trade marks—Marks subject to ownership— 


Grade marks—Infringement— 


If a person is using a word to indicate 
the grade of one of a number of like prod- 
ucts, and has used it for a number of 
years, does a newcomer, by adopting, using 
and registering the same word as « vrade 
mark on a like product thereby acquire the 
right to bar the first user irom iurther 
use of said grade mark.—H. P. Coffee Co. 
v. Reid, Murdoch & Co., No. 990; C. C. A. 8, 
cert. (8 U. S. Pat. Q. 420). 
Trade marks—Priority of 

dence — 

Where priority of adoption of trade mark 
is in doubt in suit for infringement thereof 
and defendant offers proof as to dates as 
te which it established business using 
mark, in number of States, does action fail 
if plaintiff fails to offer proof as to date 
which it established business using its reg- 
istered marks in said States.—H. P. Coffee 
Co. v. Reid. Murdoch & Co., No. 990; C. C. 
A. 8, cert. (8 U. S. Pat. Q. 420). 


Trade marks—Priority of use—Right of as- 
signee of registered mark— 


Can newcomer, acquiring title by assign- 
ment to certificate of trade mark registra- 
tion, but not god will of business, relate 
back his date of first use to date men- 
tioned in certificate to establish priority 
of use over one using unregistered same 
mark on same goods in same territory 
since a date prior to said newcomer himself 
first using the mark on the goods.—H. P. 
Coffee Co. v. Raid. Murdoch & Co., No, 990; 
Cc. C. A. 8 cert. (8 U. S. Pat. Q. 420). 
Vendor and purchaser (see Public lands). 


Workmen's compensation—Statutory provi- 
sions—Validity—Double compensation to 
illegally employed minors— 

Validity of 1927 amendment to Michigan 
Workmen's Compensation Act providing that 
employers illegally employing minors be- 
tween 16 and 18 years of age must pay 
double compensation in case of accidents, 
claim being made that the classification 
is invalid in excluding illegally employed 
minors under 16 years of age.—Thomas y, 
Morton Salt Co., No. 965; Mich, Sup. Ct., 
cert. (April 7, 1931) 


FEDERAL 

Consolidated 
—1921 act— 
Whether two corporations were affiliated 

within meaning of section 240 of 1921 act 

whether term “control” as used 
means legally enforcible right, 

Mig. Co. v. Burnet, Na. 982; 

eert. (March 17, 19951). 

Gain or loss—Recognition of gain or loss— 
‘ertifieates received from one corporation 
for certain steck and transferred to af- 
fillated company—1918 Act— 

Where taxpayers sold oil stock to a cor- 
poration for $500,000 cash and 200 oil and 
fas income certificates, and on same day 
transferred certificates to corporation af- 
filiated with purchaser for consideration of 
$2,500,000, payable in five years without in- 
terest, unless 20 per cent of gross produc- 
tion equaled that amount in less time, did 
taxpayers who reported on cash basis real- 
ize profit from sale in year it was made 
(1918), or should such profit be distributed 
through years in which purchase price was 
paid.—-Garber v. Commissioner, No. 978; 
Moore v. Commissioner, No. 979; ‘Tait v. 
Commissicner, No. 980; Kistler Estate v. 
Commissioner, No, 981; C. A. 10, cert. (6 
U. S. Daily 230). 


Invested capital—Special assessment due to 
abnormal conditions—Review of Commis- 
sioner’s action by courts—Foreign cor- 
porations— 

Whether Federal courts have jurisdiction 
to review, in suit against callector of taxes, 
computation of tax against a foreign cor- 
poration made under section 338 of 1918 
Act.—Brown's “Shamrock” Linens, Ltd., v. 
Bowers, No. 969; C. C. A. 2, cert, (Mar. 16, 

). 


adoption—Evi- 


TAXATION 


retitvns—Affiliated companies 


in that act 
Gong Bell 
oS @&. &, &. 


Cc, 


STATE TAXATION 
Mississippi—License taxes—Cotton buyers— 
Validity of Mississippi license tax an ¢ot- 
ton buyers as polied to persons making 
purchases fcr immediate or future deliv- 
or aa other t etec., et al. 


tes.— M..thews, 
v. R dgers et al, 96.; D. C., N. D. Mias., 
appl 


Sta 
No, 


Es 


tonia-Lithuania Pact 


The Estonia-Lithuania temporary most- 
favored-nation commercial agreement of | 
scope of the law if they under- | Jan. 15, 1931, became effective on March 
take “contract obligations the execution | 25, 1931, through exchange of ratifications 


at Kovno on the latter date. 
ment of Commerce.) 


(Depart- 


| 
} 
| 


Similar License Levies Are 
Proposed in Legislation 
Pending in North Caro- 
lina, Ohio and Illinois 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 23. 
Arrangements to coll. :t the license tax 


on chain stores recently held constitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court of the United 


States have been halted by the Indiana) 
Plans for | 


Board of Tax Commissioners. 
collection were stopped when the Com- 


| missioners were notified that the plaintiff 


in the case will petition the court for a 


rehearing. 


Until the case Is finally adjudicated, the 
Board will take no further steps toward’ 


|arranging for collection, according to an 


| 
} 


{each chain store in the State. 


oral statement by Philip Zoercher, a mem- 
ber of the Board. 


RALEIGH, N. C., May 23. 

A bill just introduced in the North Caro- 
lina Legislature would substitute a grad- 
uated rate for the present tax of $50 on 
The pro- 
posed rates are as follows: One store, $5; 
two to five stores, $20 each; six to 10 
stores, $40 each; 11 to 20 stores, $60 each; | 
21 to 30 stores, $80 each; 31 stores or 


|more, $100 each. The constitutionality of 


the present law imposing a tax of $50 on 
each store in excess of one operated in 
the State by the same owner is now be- 


|fore the Supreme Court of the United) 


States in a case entitled the Great At- 
lantic and Pacific Tea Co. v. Maxwell, No. 
649. On May 18 the Supreme Court held 
that the Indiana law imposing a grad-; 
uated tax on the stores was constitutional 
(6 U. S. Daily 663). 


CoLumBUS, OHIO, May 23. 

The rate of tax proposed in the chain 
store bill recently introduced in the Ohio 
Legislature is as follows: One store, $3; 


, two or more stores, $5 a store; 5 to 10 


stores, $25 a store; 10 to 20 stores, $35 


|a store; over 20 stores, $50 a store. 


}on chain stores has just been introduced 


/in the Illinois Legislature. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 23. 
A bill (H. 1152) imposing a license tax 


The bill is 


|medeled after the Indiana law recently 


held constitutional by the Supreme Court 

of the United States. 

Indiana Commission Named 
To Codify Banking Laws 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 23. 
A commission of 11 has been appointed 


| by Governor Harry "G. Leslie to study 
|and codify State banking laws as pro- 


vided by a 1931 statute. 


Members representing banking are 
Walter S. Greenough, Indianapolis; Paul 


}N. Bogart, Terre Haute; Hugo Melchior, 
| Jasper, and William F. Morris, Pendleton. 


|S. Ellis, 


Building and loan representtives are W. 
Anderson, and Franklyn M. 
Boone, South Bend. Other members are 


| Myron H. Gray, Muncie, attorney; George 


Weymouth of the Farmers’ Guide, Hunt- | 
ington; C. H. Rottger, Indianapolis, and 
W. G. Irwin, Columbus. | 

Charles Kettleborough, director of the 
legislative reference bureau, is an ex- 


| officio member. 


Tax on Withdrawal Entry 


| Customs Court, 


Of Warehouse Held Void 


New York, May 23.—The United States 
in sustaining a protest 
of the Strachan Shipping Company of 


| Galveston, finds that the action of the | 


collector of customs in requiring an in-| 
ternal revenue stamp be affixed upon a 
warehouse withdrawal entry for exporta- 


| tion, was illegal and void, being repugnant | 


to article 1, section 9 of the Constitution 
of the United States. Judge Evans writes 
the decision. (Protest 112423-G-1455.) 


Tax on Capital Stock 
Is Voted in Florida 


TALLAHASSEE, Fia., May 23. 


The bill (S. 734) proff§sing a capital | 
stock tax on corporations, has been passed 
by the Florida House and Senate. The! 


@|tates are graduated and range from $10 


|annually on companies having a capital 


| with stock of $2,000,000 or more. | 


;Commission was filed in the Supreme 


| declined to approve it. 


stock of less than $10,000 to $1,000 on firms 


| 


Reply to Suit to Oust 
Federal Officer Filec 


Power Commission Chief’s| 
Right to Seat Defended | 


An answer to the suit instituted by the} 
Senate to oust George Otis Smith from 
the chairmanship of the Federal Power | 


Court of the District of Columbia, May | 
23. George Wharton Pepper appeared on 
the answer as attorney for Mr, Smith. | 

The suit to try Mr. Smith's right to hold 
the office was filed by counsel for the 
Senate, John W. Davis and Alexander J,| 
Groesbeck on May 4. Mr. Smith was| 
appointed to the position by the Pres- | 
ident in December and his appointment | 
was approved by the Senate. Later, the | 
Senate reconsidered the appointment and | 
In the meantime | 
Mr. Smith had assumed office. 

The Senate's reconsideration came after | 


| the dismissal of Solicitor Charles A. Rus- 


sell and Chief Accountant William V.| 
King of the Commission at a meeting 


|attended by Mr. Smith. 


| right to retain it, 
alleged that the President was acting “in 


The petition stated that Mr. Smith was 
charged with usurpation of the office and 
the court was asked to determine his 
In the answer it is| 


the discharge of a duty laid upon him 
by the Constitution” in 
Smith. 


alleged that it had been referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, re- 

rted to the Senate and approved. 
as remained there, it is asserted 


| of a closed transaction,” 


It is also pointed out that when the 
matter of approval came before the Sen- 
ate no objseiion was raisad to the an- 
nouneement that “ihe Frosident will be 
notified.” Upon the making of the order 
by this consent, it is contended that it 
became the duty of the Secretary of the 
Senate to notify the President that the 


advice and consent of the Senate had been | 
By virtue of | 


given to the appointment. 
these proceedings, Mr. Smith contends, he 


“became and is a member of the Federal |: 


Péwer Commission and chairman thereof 
for the term expiring June 22, 1935.” 


appointing Mr.! 
It is denied that the letter of | 
| nomination has remained in the office of | 
| the Secretary of the Senate and further | 


It) 
“in| 
| the custody of the Senate only as a record! 


« 


CURREN 


T LAW 


» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts __| 


COURTS—Federal courts—Jurisdiction—Amount in controversy—Removal 


from 


State court—Prayer for amount less than that payable under instrument sued on— 

An action instituted in a State court on an insurance certificate providing for 
thespayment of $5,000 to the designated beneficiary in which the complaint alleged 
that the certificate provided for the payment of “not less than $3,000” and prayed 


for judgment “in the sum of $3,000,” and 


in which the plaintiffs expressly declined 


to file a formal remittitur for all amounts in controversy over and above $3,000 as 
suggested by the court on the defendant's petition for removal of the cause tc 
the Federal court on the ground of diversity of citizenship, involved more than 
$3,000 in*controversy and was therefore removable to the Federal court, since the 
rule of law that a plaintiff can remit or waive so much of his claim as he sees 
fit and that a prayer for relief for a smaller amount than that stipulated in the 
instrument sued on amounts to such a waiver and estblishes such smaller amount 


as the amount in controversy was not 


applicable in view of the fact that the 


plaintiffs expressly declined to waive or remit the amount of their ciaim and 
thereby reserved the right thereafter to move the State court, in its discretion, 
for leave to amend the prayer of their complaint. 

Smith, Executor, etc., v. Travelers’ Protective Association of America; N. C. Sup. 


Ct., No. 482, May 6, 1931. 


DISCOVERY—Production of books and 
with order—Possession by Department of 
A corporation which had produced its 


papers—Failure of defendant to comply 
Justice as excuse for noncompliance— 
books and papers pursuant to a subpoena 


issued by the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia in a criminal prosecution 
in which the defendants were acquitted, and which had permitted the Department 
of Justice of the Federal Government to take and retain possession of the books 
and papers so produced, could not excuse its failure to produce them under an 


order of a Pennsylvania State court requ 


iring the corporation to produce its books 


and papers in an action against the corporation in such State court, under a 
statute of Pennsylvania requiring a defendant to produce books and papers when 


so ordered by the court and authorizing 
defendant on his failure to comply with 


the court to render judgment against the 
such order, in the absence of a showing 


that the corporation could not have repossessed itself on the books and papers 
so as to comply with the order, since the District of Columbia subpoena did not 


give the District's Supreme Court nor the 
N. E, Henderson & Son., Inc., v. F. H. 
1931. 


GUARDIAN AND WARD—Liability of 


Attorney General possession of the papers. 
Smith Co.; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 331. May 11, 


guardian—Loss of ward’s share of de- 


cedent’s estate on insolvency of bank—Permitting executor to deposit funds in 
bank with knowiedge of precarious financial condition— 


The guardian of an infant distributee 


under a will who permitted the executor 


to deposit the funds of the estate in the bank in which he had a partner's interest 
with knowledge that the bank was not a safe depository for trust funds was 
chargeable with the loss of the distributee’s share caused by he bank’s insolvency, 
since he could have prevented the deposit of the funds in the bank, although the 
ward was not entitled to her share of the estate until she became 18 years of age 
and although the will provided for the deposit of the funds in such bank, and his 
failure to do so constituted a breach of his duty to the ward. 


Schroeder v. Taylor; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., 


No. 7019, April 21, 1931. 


INSURANCE—Accident insurance—Truck as “private automobile of the pleasure 


car type”— 


A one and a half ton Ford truck on which there was an enclosed cab with a 
seat that accommodated three passengers comfortably, which was used at times 
for the transportation of the owner’s family to church, but was used principally 
for hauling milk, was not a “private automobile of the pleasure car type,” within 
the meaning of a provision of an insurance policy for the payment of indemnity 


for death from accidental bodily injuries 


resulting from “the wrecking or disable- 


ment of any * * * private automobile of the pleasure car type in which the insured 


is riding or driving.” 


Lloyd, Adminz., v. Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Co.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 332, 


May 6, 1931. 


INSURANCE—Life insurance—Double indemnity—Accord and satisfaction as to 
claim for double indemnity by acceptance of check for face amount— 

Where a life insurance company sent the beneficiary of a policy a check for the 
face amount with no reason to believe that a claim would be made that the in- 
surcd’s death was caused by accidental means, and the beneficiary did not secure 
possession of the policy and did not have knowledge of a clause therein for pay- 
ment of double indemnity in case of accidental death until after her endorssment 


and acceptance of the check, there was 


no accord and satisfaction of the bene- 


ficiary’s subsequent claim of double indemnity, in the absence of a dispute as to 
the company’s liability for the face amount since there was no consideration for 


the release of the claim and no meeting 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. 
29, 1931. 


of the minds. 
v. Lightsey; C. C. A. 4, No. 3041, April 


SALES—Performance of contract—Contract for delivery of potatoes being grown— 
Partial crop failure as excuse for nonperformance— 
A farmer who agreed to sell 100 tons of potatoes being grown on described land 


and to deliver the potatoes when mature 


, but was unable to deliver more than 64 


tons because of a partial crop failure due to natural causes, was not liable for the 
failure to deliver the other 36 tons in accordance with the contract, since the partial 
crop failure absolved the farmer from liability. 


Snipes Mountain Co. v. Benz Brothers 
28, 1931. 


TRIAL—Questions for jury—Credibility 


& Co.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22791, April 


of testimony—Court’s refusal to submit 


case to jury where there is evidence to support cause of action—Powers of Federal 


judges— 


In a railroad employe’s action in a Federal court against a railroad company 


for injuries under the Federal Employers’ 


Liability Act in which there was evidence, 


consisting of the testimony of the employe himself, to support his cause of action, 
the court’s refusal to submit the case to the jury because it discredited the em- 
ploye’s testimony, in view of the cdnflicting testimony of other witnesses for the 
railroad company, and thought that it would be compelled to set aside a verdict 


for the employe if returned by the jury, 


was reversible error, since the employe’s 


constitutional right to a jury trial under the Seventh Amendment entitled him 


to a submission of the case to the jury 


where there was a conflict of evidence, 


notwithstanding the power of the trial judge to set aside a verdict for insufficiency 
of evidence; such power and the power to direct the verdict for the want of any 
evidence are separate and distinct powers and the latter power cannot be exercised 
if there is any evidence to support the plaintiff's allegations, since, in such case, 
the plaintiff is entitled to have the jury pass in the first instance on the credibility 
of the witness and the weight and effect of the evidence. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, erclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given, 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Fig Insects in Calif.—Cir. No. 157, Apr., 1931, 
. 8. Dept. of Agric. Price, 20 cents. 

( Agr. 31-448) 

New Reclamation Era—Vol. 22, No. 5, May, 
1931. Bur, of Reclamation, U. S. Dept. of 
Interior, Subscription price, 75 cents a 
year. (9-35252) 

School Life—Vol. XVI, No. 9, May, 1931. Of- 
fice of Educ., U. S, Dept. of Interior, Sub- 
scription price, 50 cents a year (E18-902) 

Suburbanites and Home-Builders—Price List 
of Pubs. No. 72, 9th Ed. Free at Supt. 
of Docs, (26-26472) 


Howard v. Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co.; C. C. A. 5, No. 5941, April 30, 1931. 


Exemption Denied Realty 
Purchased for Veteran 
| 

| Prerre, S. Dax., May 23. 


| Real estate purchased by a guardian 


| 


| 


Santanaya, Silvio G. 


| Sherman, 


}of an incompetent veteran of the World | 


War from money received by him from 
‘the Government under the World War 
Veterans Act, is not exempt from taxation 


in South Dakota, the State Attorney Gen- | 
eral has ruled. “The language of the act | 


does not justify a construction making 
the exemption apply to property after it 
has been paid either to the pensioner or 


paid to him by delivery to his authorized 


guardian,” the opinion says. 


Technical News Bull., Bur. of Standards—No. ! 


169, May, 1931, 
Subscription 


U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
price, 25 cents a year. 


(25-26527) 
Quarry Accidents in U. S., Cal. Y¥r., 1929— 
Bull. 338, Bur. of Mines, U. S. Dept. af 
Commerce. Price, 20 cents. (13-35364) 
Light List Great Lakes, U. S. and Canada, 
1931. Lighthouse Service, U. S. Dept. 
Commerce. Price, 30 cents. (12-29082) 
Air Commerce Bull.—Vol. 2, No. 22, May 15. 
1931. Aeronsuties Branch, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Free. (29-25634) 
Reappraivemenis of Merchandise by U. 8S. Cus- 
toms Court—No. 104, Cir. Nos. 2003-2014 
Subscription price, 75 cents a year 
(13-2916) 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


R. 

made to Gen. Assembly Jan 
Session, 1931. Henry D. Sharpe, Criminal 
Law Advisecry Comr. Providence, 1931. 

Calif.—Rept. of Joint Lesis!. Com. on ‘-axe- 
tion, Levis). of State, 48th Session, Jan. 23, 
1931. Submitted to Gov. and Members :f 
49th Session of Legisl. by Edgar C. Levey, 
Chairman. Saersmento, 1931. 

Calif.—U. &. Standards for Grapes, 1930, issued 
by Calif. Fedl.-State Inspection Service, 
Fruits and Vegetables. Spec. Pub. No. 102. 
G. H. Hecke, Dir. Sacramento, 1930. 

Nev.—Bienn. Rept. of Tax Comm. 1929-1930. 
Submitted to Gov..and Members of Legisl. 
by E. J. Seaborn, Ex Officio Secy. Carson 
City, 1931. 

N. ¥.—20th Ann. Rept. of State Inst. far Study 
of Malignant Diseases, for yr. 1930. Burton 
T. Simpson, Dir. Albany, 1931. 

Idaho—Supplemental Rept. of Budget Bur. 
to Gov. and Legisl. July 1, 1930. to Jan, 1, 
1931. ©. J. Hugo, Budect Dir. Boise, 1931 

Ceann.—Ann. Rept. af Bd. of Educ. 
for 2 yrs. ended Je. 3u, 19230. Pi. 
35, Snim'.ccl ta Gov. Stetscn 
Seecy. i. pa, SE? 

Millia Talomm. Tia... « 
nnd 1000 Suumittcd 
Thomas A. Murray 


visory Comm. 


Doc. No. 
K. Ryan. 


{ Tax Con.m. fcr 1929 
to Gea. Ass-embiy oy 

Jr.. Seey. Annapolis, 
1931. 


Y.—22d Ann. Rept. of Bd. of Visitors of 
Letchworth Village for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 
1930. Submitted to Comr. Dept. of Mental 
pene. C. S. Little, M. D., Supt. Albany, 

Rept. of Comr. of Labor made to Gen. 
Assembly for 3 1930. Submitted to Gov. 
by Edward L. Byers, Comr. of Labor. Provi- 
dence, 1931, 


N. 


of | 


I.—4th Ann, Rept. of Criminal Law Ad- | 
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NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Librar) 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official decuments 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Cornish, Vaughan. Natl. park, and heritage 
of scenery. 139 p. Lond., Sifton, Praed & 
co., 1930. 31-9238 


Daringer, Helen F. Study of style in Eng- 
lish composition based upon textbooks. 56 
Pp N. Y.. Pub. by Bur. of publications, 
Teachers coll., Columbia univ. for Lincoln 
school of Teachers coll., 1930. 31-9004 


Field, Samuel. Electro-plating: survey of mod- 
ern practice including nickel, zinc, cadmium 
and chromium, by .. . and A. Dudley Weill. 
205 p., illus. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 

| 1930 31-9147 


Forsyth, Andrew R. Geometry of four di- 
mensions. 2 v. Cambridge, Eng., Univ. 
press, 1930. 31-9138 


| Freemasons. Supreme 
| council for jurisdiction, “The 
| truth shall make you free. 31 p. Wash., 

D. C., Supreme council, 33°, A. A. S. R., 
| Southern jurisdiction, 1930. 31-9006 
| Garden club of Va. Homes and gardens in 

old Va., ed. by Susanne W. Massie and 

Frances A. Christian. 355 p., illus. Rich- 

mond, Garrett & Massie, inc., 1931. 

31-9237 
Henney, Keith. Radio amplifiers, by ... and 

F. M. Gager. (Internatl. textbook co. Blue- 

books 172.) 60, 53, 62 p., illus. Scran- 

ton, Internatl. textbook co., 1930 

31-8666 
Herrick, Chas. J. Introduction to neurology. 

Sth ed.. rev. 417 p., illus. Phila. and Lond., 

W. B. Saunders co., 1931. 31-9134 
Howes, Herbert. Management of farm poul- 

try, with view to profit. 180 p. Lond., Chap- 

man & Hall, 1930. 31-9239 
Humphrey, Grace. Poland, the unexplored. 

332 p. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill co., 1931. 

31-9127 

Dictionary of marks and mon- 
Delft pottery. 171 p. Lond., 
1930. 31-8665 
A. Conquest of Canaan. 263 p. 
Mo., Prtd. by Nazarene pub. 

31-9122 

introduction by Mal- 

colm C. Salaman. (Modern masters of etch- 
ing ... no. 26.) 9 p.. xii mounted plates. 

N. Y.. W. E. Rudge, 1931. 31-26700 
Macaulay, Fredk. R. Smoothing of time se- 

ries. (Pubs. of Nati. bur. of economic re- 

search, inc no. 19.) 172 p. N. Y¥.. Nail. 

bur. of economic research, 1931. 31-9123 
Maritain, Jacques. Angelic doctor; life and 

thought of St. Thos. Aquinas, by .. .; 

trans. by J. F. Scanian. 300 p. N. Y., L. 

MacVeagh, Dial press, 1931 31-9121 
Moss, Samuel D. Modern history. (Self-teach- 

ing texts.) 209 p., illus. N. Y., Academic 

book co., 1931. 31-9126 
Mulligan, John A., comp. Brick masonry con- 

Struction. 170 p., illus. N. Y., Press of 

Oscar A. Randel. 1931. 31-9140 
N. Y. Museum of French art. Portraits of 

women loan exhibition, romanticism to sur- 

realism, Jan., 1931. Museum of French art, 

French inst. in U. S. 8 p. N. Y., 1931. 

31-8664 
Parry, E. L. Foundations for gas and oil 
engines and other machinery. 135 p., illus. 

Lond., C. Griffin & co., 1930. 31-9°48 
Ralston, Alene. Present day psychology, ob- 

jective study in educl. psychology, by ... 

and Catharine J. Gage; illus. 404 p. Chi- 

cago, J. B. Lippincott co., 1931. 31-9005 
Reid, John F. Fundamentals of woodworking 

trades, by ... and Gordon H. Higgins. (Wiley 

trade ser.) 244 p., illus. N. Y., J. Wiley & 

sons, 1931. 31-9139 
Reitell, Chas. E. Let's go fishing. 196 p., illus. 

N. Y., Whittlesey house, McGraw-Hill book 

co., 1931 31-9235 
Ortloff, Henry S. Perennial gardens. 88 p., 

illus. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931. 31-9236 
Two renaissance educa- 
tors: Alberti and Piccolomini. 125 p. Bos- 
ton. Mass., Meador pub. co., 1930. 31-9003 
Henry C. Vitamins, by - . and 

S. L. Smith. 2d ed. (Amer. chemical socy. 

Monograph ser.) 575 p. N. Y¥., Chemical cat- 

alog co., 1931. 31-9130 
Sisters, servants of immaculate heart of Mary. 

Unto God. Who giveth joy to my youth, 

by ... 188 p., illus. N. Y¥., Macmillan co., 
, 1931. 31-9124 
Standard oil co. Fire protection 

manual, ... San Francisco, 

_ 1931. 31-9145 
Voltaire, Voltaire and 

the enlightenment; selections from Vol- 

taire newly trans. by Norman L. Torrey. 

(Landmarks in history, ed. by B. E. Schmitt.) 

97 p. N. Y., F. S. Crofts & co., 1931. 

S 31-9120 
Warden, Carl J. Animal motivation; experi- 
mental studies on albino rat, by ... and 

T. N. Jenkins, Marion Jenkins, L. H. Warner, 

E. L. Hamilton and H. W. Nissen. 502 P., 

illus. N. Y., Columbia univ. press, 1931. 

: mE 31-9132 
Woman's inst. of domestic arts and sciences, 

inc., Scranton, Pa. Children's and maternity 

garments; Maternity and infants’ garments. 

Children’s and misses’ garments. (Course 

in dressmaking and designing. 9D.) 62, 60 

p., illus. Scranton, Pa.. Woman's inst. of 

domestic arts & sciences, 1931. 31-9144 


U. 
Southern 


8S. Scottish rite. 


| 
Pa., 


Justice, Jean. 
ograms of 
H. Jenkins, 

Kring, James 
Kans. City, 
house, 1930. 

Lewis, Martin. 


of Calif. 
128 p., illus. 


Francois M. A. de. 
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PLEASING 


THE FASTIDIOUS 


IS OUR SPECIALTY 


¢ Stopping at the Carlton williadd much 


to the pleasure ef your stay in Washingte n, whether for 


a day or a month, ¢ Here you will find an atmosphere of 


exclusive refinément and a high stendard of service that 


completely satisfies the fastidious. « The location, too, 


| is ideal — easily accessible to all the government activities, 


the financial, shopping and theatrical distriets. \World- 


famous cuisine makes our dining rooms the center of social 


and diplomatic life in the Nation's Capital. e We sug- 


gest you make reservation in advance — by letter or wire. 


of Blind. | 


THE 


loth and K Streets, Washington, D. e. 


CARLTON 


Rooms, $5 to $12— Suites, $15 to $35 


| ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS, 


OF COURSE 
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Early Activities 
Of Power Unit 
Are Explained 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Trade Commission Inves- 
tigation Relates to North 
American Company 


Excerpts from transcript of testimony 
May 19 by Le Claire Hoover, chief ac-| 
countant of the Economic Division of the | 
Federal Trade Commission, appearing as 
a witness in the Commission's investiga- 
tion into financial activities of power and | 
gas utilities, follow: 

Le Claire Hoover, chief accountant of 
Economic Division of the Commission, tes- 
tified as follows: 

By Mr. Healy: | 

Q. Have you prepared a statement re- | 
lating to New England Power Associa- 
tion? | 

A. I have. | 

Q. Does this statement purport to show | 
the rate of return earned by the sub-! 
sidiary operating companies in the New 
England Power Association group for the 
12 months ending Dec. 31, 1929? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The average return on the total in- 
vestment in all companies as shown by 
this statement was how much? 

A. 8.80. j 

Q. And the average return on the com- | 
mon stock equity for all companies ap-| 
pearing in this statement was how much? | 

A. 12.02. | 

Mr. Lundvall Testifies 

A. E. Lundvall, accountant for the Com- 
mission, testified as follows: | 

By Mr. Healy: | 

Q. Mr. Lundvall, did you make some 
examination of the accounting records and | 
books of the North American Company? | 

A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Have you prepared here a report 
based on your examination of The North 
American Company? 

A. I have. | 

Q. When was the North American Com- 
pany incorporated? | 

A. June 14, 1890. 

Q. What is the duration of its corporate 
existence? 

A. The company was incorporated for 
a period of 50 years, but its corporate 
existence was extended to June 14, 1990, 
by action of the stockholders, on Aug. 6, 
1930. 

Q. Explain briefiy how the North Amer-| 
ican Company was organized. 

A. The North American Company was} 
organized to succeed to the assets of Ore- 
gon and Transcontinental Company, con- | 
sisting principally of investments in rail- 
road companies, and to assume all of the 
liabilities of that company. 

Under articles of agreement entered into 
between the North American Company | 
and Oregon and Transcontinental Com- 
pany dated June 30, 1890, it was pro- 
vided that the North American Company 
would pay for the assets, property and 
business of the former, 400,000 shares of 
its capital stock at a par value of $100 a 
share, which shares of stock the Oregon 
company agreed to cause to be exchanged 
for the outstanding 400,000 shares of stock | 
of the Oregon company, share for share. | 
Pursuant to this agreement approximately 
$40,000,000 par value of common stock of 
the North American Company was issued 
in exchange for a like amount of the | 
outstanding stock of the Oregon and | 
Transcontinental Company, although 2.- | 
208 shares of the latter's stock was not 
acquired immediately. 

Payment in Cash 


Q. Was the $40,000,000 par value ecapi- 
tal stock of Oregon and Transcontinental 
Company which had been outstanding, is- 
sued by that company for cash? 

A. Oregon and Transcontinental Com- 
pany was organized on June 28, 1881, and 
the annual reports covering the fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1882. and 1883, indi- 
cate that the entire issue of $40,000,000 
par value of capital stock of the Oregon 
and Transcontinental Company was paid 
for in cash at par, the proceeds being in- 
vested principally in railroad securities. 
These securities had depreciated substan- 
tially below their cost by 1890, when ac- | 
quired by North American Company, be- 
cause of the adverse financial conditions 
then existing. 

Q. What effect did those adverse finan- | 
cial conditions have on the North Amer- 
ican Company? 

A. The adverse financial conditions 
which existed in 1890 when North Ameri- 
can Company acquired the net assets 
of Oregon & Transcontinental Company, 
continued for the next few years, which 
caused the North American Company to 
sacrifice in a low market, practically all 
of the securities which it had originally | 
acquired except those of Milwaukee com- 
panies | 

During the period Aug. 13, 1890-May 31, 
1893, the proceeds from the sale of securi- | 
ties originally acquired amounted to $14,-| 
016,163 as compared to their cost to the 
North American Company of $47,199,038. 
This loss included certain other expendi- 
tures and amounted to $33,287,598, and 
was charged to profit and loss account. 
These losses together with additional 
losses incurred up to 1901 were principally 
offset by reducing outstanding capital 
stock of the North American Company by 
278,525 shares or $27,852,500, and a credit 
value of $2,469,159 for good will. By this 
action in January, 1901, the outstanding 
297,892 shares of the par value of $100} 
per share were reduced to 119,367 shares 
of a par value of $100 a share, by issuing 
one new share of stock for each three 
and one-third shares outstanding 

Shares Outstanding 

Q. You have said that in 1901 the out- 
standing capital stock of The North Amer- 
ican Company was reduced by 278,525 
shares to 119.367 shares. Will you tell us 
how many shares of the capital stock of | 
The North American Company are now 
outstanding? 

A. At Sept. 5, 1930, there were outstand- 
ing 6,625,452 shares of voting capital 
stock ef The North American Company, 
cohsisting of 6,018,774 shares of common 
stock without par value and 606,678 shares 
of 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
of the par value of $59 per share. The 
par preferred stock represents about 9.2 
per cent of the total voting stock, is sub- 
ject to redemption on 30 days notice, and 
is widely distributed. 

A. The *ommon stock, to the extent of 
50 per cent of the total outstanding, is 
widely distributed. | 

Holdings of Stock | 

Q@. Who were the 485 stockholders who} 
held in lots of 1,001 shares and up, 63.1 | 
per cent of the total number of shares} 
held? 

A. Of the 485 stockholders owning 63 
per cent of the total outstanding common 
stock, 89 stockholders held 3,037,759 shares 
or slightly over 50 per cent of the total 
outstanding Of this latter group the 
princigal holders are companies which are 
controlled directly or indirectly, by Mr 
Harrison Williams The common stock 
holdings of these companies together with 
miscellaneous holdings by nominces gives 
Mr. Williams control over 1,842,012 shares 
of the North American Company common 
stock of 6,018,774 shares outstanding, or 
30.6 per cent. These holdings, being 27.8 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 








Rights of Foreign Insurer 


In Illinois Determined 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 23. 

A foreign insurance company licensed 
to transact life and health and accident 
insurance, whose capital is insufficient to 
secure an Illinois license to write all of 
these classes of business, may be licensed 
to engage in only the life insurance busi- 


ness if its capital qualifies it for such 
license. This was the holding of Attorney 
General Oscar E. Carlstrom in a recent 


Consider Your 


LLL TEN FEL 


|opinion to the State Superintendent of 
Insurance, Harry W. Hanson. 

Mr. Carlstrom pointed out that the Illi- 
nois Supreme Court recently held a for- 
eign company authorized by its charter 
to write life and health and accident in- 
surance could be licensed to write only 
health and accident insurance in Illinois 


if it could meet the requirements of the 
State for that class of business. 


Citing this case, the Attorney General | 


ruled that Mr. Hanson would be war- 
ranted in issuing a license to the com- 
pany to engage in the life insurance busi- 
ness in Illinois. 


Bill for Relief of Poor 
| Becomes Law in Illinois 


| SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 23. | 
{| A measure (H. 454) sponsored by Rep- 


| resentative J. H. Donahue for the issuance 

of $2,000,000 in bonds for temporary poor 
|relief in Cook County has become law 
without the signature of Governor Louis 
L. Emmerson. The Governor explained 
| that he took this course of action because 
| the measure lacked a referendum clause. 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION See Also Page 4 





‘Ruling in Minnesota 

On Fraternal Insurance 
St. Paut, MINN., May 23. 

| Insurance Co. from assessments paid upon 


certificates of life insurance originally is- 
sued to members of the insurance depart- 


ment of the Knights of Pythias are not) 


subject to the Minnesota premium tax, 
Assistant Attorney General W. H. Gurnee 
has just held in an opinion to the State 
Insurance Commissioner, Garfield W. 
Brown. 

The opinion explained that prior to 





@ 1931, The American Tobacco Co., Mire. 


Uan's 


Gross receipts of the United Mutual Life! 


| April, 1930, the Knights of Pythias was| 
| engaged in carrying on fraternal activities | 
and also fraternal insurance activities. By 
an act of Congress, approved April 12, 
1930, this organization was permitted to 
separate its fraternal and insurance ac- 
tivities, with authorization to organize a 
separate mutual fe insurance company 
on the legal reserve plan. As a result the 
United Mutual Life Insurance Co. was or- 
ganized to takg over the insurance activi- 
ties of the Knights of Pythias. 

Mr. Gurnee held that in so far as the 
United Mutual carries on the fraternal in- 
surance activities of the former insurance 
| department of the Knights of Pythias, it} 
is to be regarded as a fraternal beneficiary 


Compensation Deduction 


Disapproved in California 


SACRAMENTO, Cair., May 23. 
The bill (8. 931) which would have per- 
mitted employers, with the consent of 
their employes, to deduct from wages one- 
half of the workmen’s compensation pre- 
miums paid by the employers, has been 
defeated by the House. The measure had 
previously passed the Senate. 


association and on this business is éxempt 
from the tax provided by section 3347 of 
Mason’s statutes. 
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Don't Rasp Your Throat 
With Harsh Irritants 


“Reach for a 
LUCKY instead”’ 


Now! Please! — Actually put your finger 
on your Adam’s Apple. Touch it— your 
Adam’s Apple = Do you know you are ac- 
tually touching your larynx? =Thisis your 
voice box —it contains your vocal chords. 
When you consider your Adam’s Apple, 
you are considering your throat—your 
vocal chords. Don’t rasp your throat with 
harshirritants—Reach for aLUCKY instead 
= Remember, LUCKY STRIKE is the only 
cigarette in America that through its 
exclusive “TOASTING” process expels 
certain harsh irritants present in all raw 
tobaccos. These expelled irritants are 
sold to manufacturers of chemical com- 
pounds. They are not present in your 
LUCKY STRIKE, and so we say “Consider 


your Adam’s Apple.” 


WA RAR 4 


TUNE IN= 
The Lucky 
Strike Dance 
Orchestra, 
every Tuesday, 
Thursday and 
Saturday eve- 
ning over 
N. B. C. net- 
works. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — 


Including the use 


of Ultra Violet Rays 


Sunshine Mellows —Heat Purifies 


against irritation —against cough 
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Peril to Nation 





Legality of Securities Issued 
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Recent Changes 


Found in Trend By Chicago Electric Line Studied’ Made in Foreign 


To Paternalism Federal Court Asked to Enjoin Issuance With- 


out Permission of I. C. C. 





Senator Bingham Declares 
Clamor for Bureaucratic 
Legislation Ignores All 
Thought of Future 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
those principles of the Constitution which 
favor individualism, representative gov- 
ernment and the retention by the States 
and their citizens of powers not explicitly 
granted to the Federal Government. They 
are not alone in this. 


There are also many citizens, descended 
from American colonial stock, who have 
in recent years been willing to sacrifice! 
State rights and personal liberty for the 
sake of greater efficiency in government, 
larger contributions from the United 
States Treasury and the forcible securing 
of worthy ideals by law, rather than vol- 
untarily by public opinion. This is par- 
ticularly true of the officers of some of 
the women’s organizations who are ac- 
tuated by unselfish motives. 

There has been a tremendous amount 
of emotion rather than sound reason 
connected with much of the legislation 
which has been earnestly sought by well- 
organized groups of well-meaning cit- 
izens. In many cases our legislators have 
been carried away by emotional pleas and 
have created commissions and bureaus 
which have issued rules and regulations 
depriving us of our liberty in the name 
of efficiency and uniformity. 


Immediate Benefits 


The late President Hadley of Yale once 
said: 

“While the men of emotion may some- 
times be right and the men of reason 
wrong, the chances in matters of legisla- 
tion are most decidedly the other way. 
It is safe to say that the harm which has 
been done by laws based on unemotional 
reasoning is but a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with that which has been done by | 
laws based on unreasoning emotion. * * * 
The good which State interference does 
is often something visfble and tangible. 
The evil which it does is much more indi- 
rect, and can only be appreciated by care- 
ful study. 

“The man who has his mind so fixed 
on some immediate object as to shut his 
eyes to the results of such study, is al- 
most certain to advocate too much State 
action. He may succeed in passing a few 
good laws, but he will be responsible for 
a vastly larger number of bad ones. * * * 
Nothing can be more fatal to that effi- 
ciency of public opinion on which all good 
government rests, than the habit of fix- 
ing our eyes on immediate consequences 
instead of permanent causes, or of giv- 
ing to the emotions of a body of wit- 
nesses the dignity of the deliberate judg- 
ment of a court.” 

These words of President Hadley, al- 
though written many years ago, are just 
as true today as when they were written. | 
It is very difficult to oppose legislation | 
which will grant some immediate relief, 
either of an economic, moral or physical 
character, or which will correct some ob- 
vious abuse. It is difficult because the) 
immediate end is seen to be good and few | 
people care to bother about the ultimate | 
result. In fact it’ is frequently hard to. 
see the more remote consequences. 


Clamor for Amendments 


Whenever the Constitution stands in 
the way of the passage of this type of 
legislation there is a wide popular clamor 
for a change in the Constitution. Never- 
theless human nature has not changed 
much, if any, since the Constitution was 
adopted. There is just as much danger 
today as there was then that a strong 
central government will build up a power- 
ful bureaucracy which will in turn deprive 
us of our liberties and interfere with our 
rational freedom of action. 


The framers of the Constitution be- 
lieved that individual liberty should be 
curtailed by law only in so far as public 
safety and order make neecssary. Acting 
on this belief and under this fundamental 
principle, the United States has grown 
great and powerful. Recently, however, 
there has been constant agitation to re- | 
strict individual liberty for reasons of 
morality and efficiency, and not because 
the public safety and order required it. | 
Cu iously enough, some @f the most bitter 
critics of government are themselves con- 
Stantly suggesting governmental action as 
a cure for social and economic ills. 


One of the underlying principles of the 
Constitution is the principle of representa- 
tive government. By representative gov- 
ernment is meant a government whose 
officials are chosen by the people to rep- 
resent them in making and enforcing the 
laws and whose duty it is to give their 
time, their attention and their best 
thought to the problems of government 
and to the ultimate result of new laws, 
rules and regulations. 


Evils of Pure Democracy 

These things can be done better by care- 
fully chosen and responsible representa- 
tives selected for this purpose than by the 
great mass of people who have little time | 
to give to anything outside of their own} 
immediate affairs, their business and their 
hours of recreation and pleasure. Never- 
theless, there is a constant tendency on 
the part of many of our public men to 
urge that we get away from representative 
government and go over into the field of 
pure democracy. The evils of pure democ- 
racy have been pointed out so often by 
political writers from the days of Aris- 
totle down to the present, that it is not 
necessary for me to enlarge upon them. 

It may be remarked in passing that no 
great successful business enterprise is con- 
ducted by the direct votes of all the 
stockholders. We have learned that the 
wisest course is for the stockholders to 
elect directors in whom they can place 
their trust and whose business it is to 
devote their time and attention to the 
problems before them. Of course, there is 
nothing more popular for a demagogue| 
than to shout from the housetops magnifi- 
cent phrases, praising and flattering the 
wisdom of the people and decrying the 
wisdom of their chosen representatives. 
In insidious ways suggestions are made of 
the importance and value of submitting 
the most difficult international and na- 
tional problemse to millions of people who 
are too busy with their own affairs to be 
able to give the necessary time and 
thought to careful study. 

History has shown this to be an unwise | 
principle. It leads to disaster and the rule | 
of emotion and mob psychology rather | 
than the safe rule of reason. It was tried 
in Athens more than 1,000 years ago. Ev- 
erything possible should be done to coun- | 
teract this most reactionary tendency. 
The principle of representative govern- 
ment is one of the most precious in the | 
Coustitution. Nothing is more important | 
than the clearest possible understanding 
of it and the most active loyalty to it. 

The Constitution represents the wisdom 
of a homogeneous, self-governing people 
who dearly prized personal liberty and who 
appreciated the dangers of too much gov- | 
ernment. Any interference with the de- 
velopment of individualism is ultimately | 
isastrous, Each man should be free to 
make his own mistakes, not because such 


‘clearances and carried 34 per cent of the 


|4 per 





The validity of more than $47,000,000 of | 
securities of the Chicago, North Shore &| 
Milwaukee Railroad is involved in a hear-| 
ing May 25 on a petition for an injunc-| 
tion to restrain the carrier from issuing 
securities without the permission of the) 
Interstate Commerce Commission, filed 
with the United States District Court at 
Chicago by the Department of Justice 
at the instigation of the Commission. 

The case grew out of a complaint to 
the Commission filed in January, 1928, by 
common stockholders of the electric line,| 
which charged that the North Shore had 
igsued prior lien preferred stock, bonds 


‘and other securities with seniority rights 


ahead of its common stock, and asked the 
Commission “to clear up doubt which now 
exists with reference to the legality of the 
securities issued and to determine the 
stockholders’ rights and status.” 


. | 
Justice Department 


' 
Asked to Investigate 

The Commission held that the matter 
was one of law and not properly before it 
for decision, and referred the matter to 
its Bureau of Inquiry, which in turn asked 
the Department of Justice to investigate 
the matter. 

The North Shore, which operates an 
electric railroad between Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Chicago, Ill., claimed that it is an 
“interurban electric railway,” and as such 
is not subject to the Commission's juris- 
diction in the matter of the issuance of 


American Vessels 
Carried 40 Million 


Cargo Tons in Year 





‘United States Craft Made 41) 


Per Cent of Entrances | 
And Clearances, Accofd- 
ing to Shipping Board | 


| 
[Continued from Page 1.] 

rying 8,152,464 tons, or 8 per cent of the| 
total freight volume. In the overseas 
trade these vessels made nearly 21 per 
cent of the entrances and clearances and 
carried nearly 11 per cent of the cargo; 
in the nearby ocean trade they made 
33 per cent of the entrances and clear- 
ances and carried about 7 per cent of 
the cargo, and in the Great Lakes trade 
they made 40 per cent of the entrances 
and clearances and carried only about} 
one-eighth of 1 per cent of the cargo. 


Freighter Movement 


The freighters made 50 per cent of the 
total number of entrances and clearances 
in 1930 and carried 63,265,591 tons of 
freight or more than 60 per cent of the. 
total cargo movement. In the overseas 
trade this type of vessel made nearly 61! 
per cent of the entrances and clearances | 


| subject to its jurisdiction. 


Insurance Laws 


‘Underwriters and Commerce 
securities. The Commission and the De-| * 

partment of Justice, on the other hand,| In General Said to Be 
contended that the line is an interstate} 


common carrier, operating in the States| 


of Wisconsin and Illinois, and therefore | Enactments 


The injunction sought by the Depart- | 


ment of Justice is to prevent the North [Continued from Page 4.] 





Concerned With Various | 


Shore from issuing securities without first 
making application to do so to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under section 
20a of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


The North Shore contends that if such | 


an injunction is issued, securities which 


it has heretofore issued without Commis- | 


sion authority will be void under the pro- 
visions of section 20a. 


Paragraph 11 of section 20a of the act, 


declares that “any security issued or any 
obligation or liability assumed by a car- 
rier, for which under the provisions of 
this section the authorization of the Com- 
mission is required, shall be void, if issued 
or assumed without such authorization 
having been obtained * *.” 

The act further provides that “if any 
security so made void or any security 
in respect to which the assumption of 
obligation or liability is so made void, is 
acquired by any person for value and in) 
good faith and without notice that the 
issue or assumption is void, such person 
may in a suit or action in any court of, 
competent jurisdiction hold jointly and| 
severally liable for the full amount of the 
damage sustained in respect thereof, the 
carrier which issued the security so made 
void, and its directors, officers, attorneys 
and other agents, who participated in any 


| way in the authorizing, issuing, hypothe- 


cating, or selling of the security so made 
vg © © *, 


Denies Liability 


Under the Act 


The North Shore has repeatedly denied, 
in briefs to the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission, and in answer to Department | 
of Justice action taken at the instigation | 


| nies. 


of which depends upon the duration .of 
human life,” although certain mutual as- 
sociations are excluded. 


In order to do business within the 
kingdom the former must be organ- 
}ized in accordance with specified princi- 
ples and must, moreover, specially petition 
the Ministry of Industry and Labor, sub- 
|mitting the usual documents and certifi- 
cates. Other chapters deal with the forma- 
tion of domestic companies, special re- 
quirements to be complied with by for- 
eign companies (wherein it is stated that 
“foreign companies are authorized to con- 
duct life insurance operations in Belgium 
on the same basis as Belgian companies,” 
though “the government may refuse .au- 
thorization to those whose country of 
origin refuses equal privileges to Belgian 
companies”); the maintenance of reserves, 
and the control of companies by the Pri- 
vate Insurance Commission, Ministry of 
Industry and Labor, created for that pur- 
pose. 

Recent Law in Rumania 


The insurance business in Rumania, ac- 
cording to observers, has suffered from 
lack of proper control, particularly since 
the war. A large number of insufficiently 
financed companies were organized and 
frequent liquidations were inevitable. The 
“Law Governing Insurance Companies,” 
promulgated on July 7, 1930, established 
an insurance board to supervise and con- 
trol the activities of all private compa- 
The organization of such compa- 
nies is regulated, and detailed rules are 
provided for the investment of insurance 
funds and the maintenance of reserves. 

The law is especially significant in view 
of the fact that, for the first time, pro- 


of the Commission, that it is a railroad vision is made for the admission of foreign 
subject to the provisions of section 20a | insurance companies. Heretofore, such 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. Its|companies were not authorized to estab- 
securities, the validity of which are here|lish new branches in Rumania. Two for- 
at issue, were issued under authority of |eign insurers, Austrian and Italian, re- 
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U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business May 21, 1931 


Made Public May 23, 1931 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Corresponding Corresponding 
Period Period 
RECEIPTS This Month Last Year Fiscal Year 1931 Fiscal Year 1930 
CHESTS, 9:d:6:0.0 61610 sab 5 600 804546 0 bbe $20,022,928.69 $33.821.776.96 $341,928,103.98 $496,930,077.27 


1,873,633,080.41 
552,307 129.17 


1,558,074,943.01 
505,248,997.80 


22,146,740.05 
34,344,282.25 


23,387.789.90 
38,034,380.45 


Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal revenue .... 
Foreign obligations— 








PUCIIAL © occe cscs vcvsetscevvcosus 214,000.00 781,112.00 31,625 ,608.37 51,847,820.26 
hg ee oe 231,000.00 239,320.00 92,601,597.85 70,576,388.52 
Railroad securities 69,924.28 5,675,810.43 16,521,103.43 11,019,251 .02 
All others ...... . 2,051 ,686.46 115,038.27 10,007 842.36 7,756,435.93 
Trust fund receipts (reappropriated 
for investment) ........... er 3,749,464.21 5,203 267.38 53,442,479 .34 41,999.919.77 
Proceeds sale of surplus property . 162,521.07 463,519.69 2,559,781.70 7,232,265.52 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. ........ 1,626,972.59 1,056,215.94 24,346,171.99 24,917,543.34 
Other miscellaneous ve < 9,800,357.57 8.253,791.04 137,998,358.70 180,026,086.52 
Teel GEG 2. .csecvccsceses $94,419,877.17 $117,042,022.06 $2.774,354,988.53 $3,318,245,997.73 





$66,941,950 79 $985,670,314 85 


~ $212,093,823.13 


Excess of total expenditures ...... $106,699.185.80 


EXPENDITURES 












General expenditures . . .$170,747,560.45 $143,.662,868.64 $2, $1.941,727.632.64 
*Interest on public debt . 15,911,351.78 13.548,770.40 § 4 558,586 ,891.24 
Refund customs ......... 1,229,849.17 1,857,250.62 19,472,756.68 20,795,773.01 
Refund internal revenue . 4,.411,682.99 3,843, 118.69 61,313,606.15 111,797,538.62 
Postal deficiency ........... 15,000,000.00 10,000,000.00 119,017,315.34 75,074,870.66 
Pamems. COME) .....cissevesscccces 274,449.97 784,981.96 8,544,654.38 10,450,524.57 
Operations in special accounts: 
TOUITORES cc ccctrceisicsivesccces 29,377.41 19,678.40 *235,780.21 *4,631,196.83 
War Finance Corporation ...... 800.63 1.589.56 +6,768.89 *59,833.75 
SRIGPING BORG once escvccescvcse 1,413,228.05 1,542,754.04 21,399,961.46 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 711,727,763.10 3,550,771.71 106,751 932 1l 
Alien property funds ame es 232,549.96 17,588.60 a f 912,547.90 
Adjusted-service certificate fund 427,219.06 158,295.41 225,214,730.12 112,382,333.59 
Civil-service retirement fund 126,369.49 +216.652.56 20,251,485.76 20,406,746.19 
Investment of trust funds 
Government life insurance 3,488,692.05 3,164,211.19 52,311,745.91 39,101,658 .86 
Dist. of Col. teachers’ retirement 69,563.20 39.684.20 570,844.64 486 389.33 
Foreign Service retirement ..... ‘ me 390.00 304,930.15 313 282 13 
General railroad contingent ..... 191,203.96 1,$99,571.99 5£9,538.79 2,411,871.58 


Total ordinary .............5. $201 119,062.97 $183,983.972.85 $3.338.932,803.38 $3.017,908,917.61 
Rin EIN Pico oAk ccs. ccc cuxnisvomraee $391,660,000.00  $388,368.950.00 
Purchases and retirements from for- 

eign repayments Co ceeeodeccveuse®s 
Received from foreign governments 


under debt settlements 


29,265,450.00 9,682,500.00 


109,790,850.00 







Received for estate taxes . seniin Kaew er heNes oe 73,100.00 
Purchases and retirements trom 

franchise tax receipts (Federal re- 

serve and Federal intermediate 

credit banks) Tree ree 91,400.00 4,455,000.00 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. ...........-. 75,650.00 60,503.25 


Total »..  $421,092,500.00  $512,430,903.25 
Total expenditures .......:....$201,119,062.97 $183,983,972.85 $3,760,025,303.38 $3,530,339,820.86 





Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. patie Ses 

*The figures for the month include $27,310.47 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date $376,652.54 
accrued discount on war savings certificates of matured series, and for the corresponding 
periods last year the figures include $34,611.23 and $473,551.77, respectively. 

yExcess of credits (deduct). 


sia delteist tn indesbey / 


try No 


Some Curtailment 


ted 


| In States of South Central Districts 


the State regulatory commissions of the |Spectively, were writing insurance locally, | 


States of Wisconsin and Illinois, it was | but only because their branches had been | 


said. 

“Defendant denies,” said one of the 
road’s briefs to the Commission, “that its 
passenger operation is not a characteristic 
street, suburban or interurban electric 
railway service and further denies that 
its service is practically identical to the 
service operated by the steam road, the 
Chicago and North Western Railroad.” 

It was claimed, that while the road does 
interchange freight with steam railroads, 
it is not permitted to haul such freight 
into either the City of Chicago, or the 
City of Milwaukee. 

The common stockholders, which first 
instituted the proceedings, declared in a 
brief to the Commission that “the defend- 
ant and its predecessor companies have 
issued or assumed since the effective date 
of section 20a, securities to the known ex- 
tent of $47,000,000. Defendant since the 
date of the hearing has issued at least 
$2,700,000 of additional securities of doubt- 


| established in Transylvania before its em- 
bodiment in the Kingdom. 

A®ticle II of the law specifies that for- 
|eign insurance companies, in order to ob- 


tain authorization, must be organized as} 


| joint stock companies, must have been 
established for at least 10 years in the 
country of origin and must be in sound 
financial condition. A guarantee deposit 
of 4,000,000 lei (lei equals $0.006 United 
States currency) is required on account of 
each branch of insurance in which the 
foreign company desires to engage, in the 
|form of cash or government securities. A 
| general representative for Rumania, domi- 
ciled within the country, must be ap- 
| pointed, and the company must undertake 


to submit to the Rumanian courts any! 


litigation arising under contracts covering 
persons or properties in the Kingdom. 


| Dominican Republic Measure 
| Until recently there were no legal or 


'administrative provisions applying spe- 


and carried about 66 per cent of the|ful validity without the approval of the! cifically to the authorization and _opera- 


cargo; in the nearby ocean trade they | 
made 40 per cent of the entrances and 


cargo, and in the Great Lakes trade they 
made 55 per cent of the entrances and 
clearances and carried nearly 951% per 
cent of the volume. 

Tankers, designed for carrying liquid or 
semiliquid cargoes in bulk, such as petro- 
leum products or molasses, made 12 per 
cent of the total entrances and clearances | 
in 1930, and carried 31,703,619 tons of | 
cargo, or more than 30 per cent of the! 
total water-borne foreign freight move- 
ment for the year. Vessels of this type) 
made 18 per cent of the entrances and 
clearances in the overseas trade and.car- 
ried 23 per cent of the cargo. In the 
nearby ocean trade they made 16 per cent 
of the entrances and clearances and Car-| 
ried 56 per cent of the cargo, and in the| 
Great Lakes trade they made about three- 
quarters of 1 per cent of the entrances 
and clearances and carried about 1 per 
cent of the cargo. 


Sailing vessels engaged in our foreign 
trade made about 2 per cent of the total 
entrances and clearances in 1930 and car- 
ried 668,815 tons of freight, or less than 
1 per cent of the total movement. In the 
overseas trade sailing vessels made only 
about three-tenths of 1 per cent of the 
entrances and clearances, carrying 85,- 
761 tons of cargo or less than two-tenths| 
of 1 per cent of the overseas cargo move- 
ment. In the nearby ocean trade sailing 
vessels made about 4 per cent of the en- 
trances and clefrances and carried 345,184 
tons, or a little more than 1 per cent 
of the cargo transported, and in the Great 
Lakes trade they made about 1', per cent 
of the entrances and clearances and car- 
ried 237,870 tons of freight, or about 1% 
per cent of the total Great Lakes move- 
ment. 


Miscellaneous Trade 
Barges, scows and tugs, making up the 
miscellaneous group of vessels engaged in| 


our water-borne foreign trade, made about | 
cent of the total entrances and| 
clearances in 1930 and carried 879.998 tons 
of freight, or about 1 per cent the total 
for the year. In the nearby ocean trade | 
miscellaneous craft made 7 per cent of the 
entrances and clearances and carried 564,- 
176 tons, or 2 per cent of the cargo volume, 
and in the Great Lakes trade vessels in| 
this group made 3 per cent of the en- 
trance and clearances and carried 315,822 
tons or 2 per cent of the total cargo. 


mistakes are few, but because their re- | 
pression by governmental commissions and 
bureaus involves also a repression of the 
best possibilities of good progress. 

The world’s great inventions and im- 
provements have been made by individual 
initiative and adopted reluctantly by gov- 
ernment bureaus and commissions. The 
Constitution favors individualism. It 
tries to leave people “free to make their 
own mistakes, trusting that the successful 
expeiiment will be followed and the un- 
successful one abandoned.” The com- 
munity profits from the errors made and 
learns wisdom thereby. 

The present tendency toward paternal- 
ism in government will ultimately restrict 
the growth and development of the Nation 
because it represents the wisdom of the 
present, rather than the possibilities of the 
future. Centralized authority may give 
us immediate advantages and enable us 
to avoid grave mistakes, but it is sure to 
retard growth and kill the chances for 
that future development which comes only 





| aS a result of individual initiative and ex- 


periméntation. 
The principles of our Constitution are 


| based on careful study of history, an ap- 


preciation of the strength and weakness 


of human nature and sound reasoning. 
The dangers of emotional appeal are 
avoided. On the other hand the way to 


rational progress is favored. 
of our country’s future and our own hap- 
piness it is most important to understand 


and appreciate the principles on which it | °’ 


is based, 


; mission, 


Interstate Commerce Commission, and un- 
less there is some declaration by the Com- 
it may issue even more secur- 
ities of doubtful validity without the safe- 
guards intended by section 20a, and free 
of the assurances required of steam rail- 
roads.” 

It was further charged that the road 
had at one time operated steam loco- 
motives on its rails for the transporta- 
tion of freight. 


companies in the 
Insurance compa- 


‘tion of insurance 
|Dominican Republic. 


inies operated freely, observing only the} 


same formalities that the commercial 
code required of other corporations. Up 
to the present, no domestic insurance 
‘companies have been organized, the busi- 
ness being controlled by the United 
States, Canadian, and English companies. 

From numerous and varied proposals 


|which were urged during the last several | 


Outdoor Activities in April Provided Employment in Many 
Sections, Says Labor Department 


Ce of schedules was noted in many industries in April in States of 
A the east south central and west south central districts, according to the monthly 
review of labor conditions issued by the Employment Service, Department of Labor. 
(The official summary of the Service was printed in the issue of May 20.) The 
section dealing with the east south central and west south central districts follows 
in full text: > - - 


| * * | mills several worked part time, and a 
: ontré stric : : : 
| East _—_ me _ District |surplus of this labor existed. The major- 
entucky 


lity of the textile mills reported full time, 
(Including the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, | but a surplus of help prevailed. Employ- 
There ome suas acini indus ment gains were made in the food and 
|trial employment during April, but the | kindred products plants and several mis- 
|usual Spring increase in building, paint- | cellaneous industries. Employment reduc- 
| ing, farming, and city street and sewer|tions were registered in the paper and 
construction resulted in the employment | printing establishments, the iron and steel 
‘of a large number of the idle workers. | industry, metal and metal-products plants, 
|Practically all coal mines operated on|and chemical plants. State highway con- 
| part-time schedules, some decrease in em- | struction under way totals 130 miles, rep- 
ployment occurred, and a marked sur-| resenting an expenditure of over $2,000,- 
plus of miners was evident. There was |000, and which has furnished employment 
no marked change in employment in the/to 1,150 men. The erection of a match 
textile mills, several worked part time,| factory near Natchez costing $500,000 fur- 
and a surplus of this labor prevailed.) nished employment for 125 skilled build- 
The majority of the lumber mills were|ing-trades men besides additional un- 
running on part-time schedules, with a| skilled workers. Farm-labor conditions 
small decrease registered in employment | throughout the State were satisfactory. 








Six Cities Planning 


To Build Airports 


| years, has emerged Decree No. 68 of Dec. 
115, 1930, which was published in the 
Gazeta Oficial of Jan. 24, 1931, and made 
effective 90 days from the latter date. The 
new law is designed to regulate the writing 
|of all classes of insurance in the Republic 
|by establishing rules to be complied with 
1] | by insurance companies as a prerequisite 
to doing business, requiring guarantee 
deposits, limiting reserve investments, im- 

| posing a tax upon premium receipts, and 
For the week ended May 21, the Aero-|yarious other stamp taxes, and creating 
nautics Branch has received information | an insurance department, under the De- 
to the effect that the following cities| partment of Finance, to have charge of 
propose the establishment of airports: (the law’s administration. More specifi- 
Commercial airports: Cummings, Calif.; | cally, some of the notable provisions are: 


Projects Established — in 
Others, Postponed in Five 


and an oversupply of workers reported. | . . i 
Employment increased in the metal and | West South Central District 


metal-products plants, furniture factories, 
and several other miscellaneous industries. 
Forces engaged in cigar factories, tobacco 
warehouses, stone, glass, and clay prod- 
| ucts plants, oil refineries, leather factories, 
and railroad repair shops were curtailed 
somewhat. Spring building programs 
were started in practically all of the prin- 
cipal centers, but there was still some 
unemployment evident among __ these 
craftsmen. The number of workers em- 
ployed on highway construction was 
steadily increased throughout the State. 
Quarrying of rock asphalt started early 
in April, furnishing employment to ap- 


States of Louisiana, Ar- 


| (Including the 
Oklahoma and Texas) 


| kansas, 


Arkansas 


A continued upward trend in industrial 
|activity was noticeable during the month, 
especially noted in the lumber and tex- 
tile mills. Several coal mines were closed 
and a large surplus of miners was evi- 
dent. The forces engaged in the lumber 
mills were held at a fairly steady level, 
but there were many of these plants on 
part-time schedules and a surplus of these 
workers obtained. A small increase in 
|forces was registered in the textile mills, 


| Creston, Iowa; Atchison, Colby and Mc- 
| Pherson, Kans.; Lafayette, Alexandria and | 


| Kans.; Monroe, Wis. 


For the sake | 


Everett, Pa.; Bristol*, Tenn.-Va. 

Municipal airports: Richmond, Ky.;| 
North Adams, C.; | 
Manassas, Va. 

(Names marked with an asterisk indi- 
cate airports already established for which | 
improvements are contemplated or under | 
way.) 

The municipalities which follow should | 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air- | 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 
5, as the cities in question have estab- 
lished the airports or the projects have 
been indefinitely postponed. 

Established: Augusta, Ark.; Denver, 
Colo.; Danbury, Conn.; Orlando, Fla.; 


Mass.; Winsboro, 8S. 





Shreveport, La. 
Indefinitely postponed: Roanoke, Ala.; | 
Fairfield and Toledo, Iowa; Hiawatha, | 


(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


Super-power Radio | 
Broadcasts Planned 


Station KDKA Requests Right 
To Use 400 Kilowatts 


Authority to continue its experiments 
with super-power ranging up to 400,000 
watts, during early morning hours, is re- 
quested by the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., of Pittsburgh, in an 
application filed with the Federal Radio 
Commission May 23. 

The Company has been stepping up the 
power of its broadcast transmitter, Sta- 
tion KDKA, licensed for the regular maxi- 
mum of 50,000 watts, it was explained at 
the Commission, to determine the advant- 
ages of high power in broadcasting. It 
is proposed gradually to increase the power 
to 400,000 watts, or eight times that of 
any regularly licensed station in the 
United States. It is the engineering theory 
that super-power of this order will over- 
ride static and diminish fading. 

According to official records of the 
Commission, power of 400,000 watts here- 
tofore has never been employed anywhere 
in the world for broadcasting. 

Other applications received by the Com- 
mission were made public as follows: 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

WKDL, Pan American Airways, Inc., Miami, 
Fla., license covering construction permit for 
4,164, 6.305, 6.320, 8.015 ke., 350 and 200 w 
Point-to-point aeronautical, 

American Telephone & Teletraph Co 
Gate, N. J., 
license 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 


Ocean 
renewal of special experimental 


Saxonburg, Pa., renewal of special experi- 
|mental license 
National Parks Airways, Inc., license for 


aircraft on 3,106 ke., 50 w. (new), 

American Airways, Inc., new licenses for 
aircraft on 3,106, 3,238, 3,244, 3,452, 3,460, 3,484, 
5,600, 5,630 kc., 50 w. 

Radiomarine Corp. of America, renewal of 
special experimental plane license, 


Permanent Office Required 
Every company wishing to engage in 
the insurance business in the Dominican 
Republic must maintain a permanent 


office in Santo Domingo in charge of a} 
resident agent, where complete accounts | 


of all transactions in the Republic must 
be kept. Executive authorization, through 


the Insurance Department is essential and | 


for this purpose companies must submit 
a formal application together with certi- 
fied copies of various company documents. 
Initial guarantee deposits are required on 
account of each class of insurance trans- 
acted. These range from 25,000 pesos, in 


|the case of accident insurance companies, 


to 75,000 pesos in the case of fire insur- 
ance companies. 

An unusual provision is that requiring 
domestic insurance companies to make a 
10 per cent larger initial depagsit than 
that required of foreign companies. An- 
other requirement applicable peculiarly 
to domestic companies is that at least 10 
per cent of the net profits must be set 
aside each year as a reserve fund until 
such reserve fund equals the sum deposited 
as an initial guarantee. . 

Fidelity and surety business receives a 
stimulus as a result of article 14 of the 
law. In a great many of the Latin Ameri- 
can companies corporate suretyship is 
little known. The Dominican law now 
provides that whenever a personal bond 
or surety was formerly required, or a de- 
posit in money, mortgages or other securi- 
ties, a surety or fidelity bond of an au- 
| thorized company shall be regarded as 
adequate for the purpose of law. 


Stamp Requirements 


Foreign insurance companies doing 
business in the Republic must affix to 
{receipts for all insurance premiums in- 
ternal revenue stamps equivalent to 4 per 
cent of the amount of such premiums, 
“even if the persons or companies tl at 
must pay them are domiciled abroad.” 


The tax levied upon domestic insurance | 


companies is 50 per cent less. Other pro- 
visions deal with the form in which initial 
| deposits are to be submitted, investment 
}of the funds of domestic companies, re- 
|ports to the insurance department, duties 
|of that department, the liquidation of in- 
| Surance companies, stamp taxes upon vari- 
| ous documents and certificates, and penal- 
| ties. 

| In addition to the provision regarding 
company administration, there are in- 
cluded in the law certain rules with re- 
spect to the insurance of vroperty against 
fire, which ere ea'tculoted to reduce the 
moral hevard. Property may be insured 
against fire up to only 80 per cent of its 
actual value, and no new insurance may 
{be issued to insolvent merchants. Like- 
| wise, goods owned by merchants who have 


failed to keep books in conformity with | 


the requirements of the commercial code 
may not be insured. 
To be continued in the issue of 
May 26 


proximately 150 laborers, and another 200 


anen will be added to the forces in May. | the majority of which operated full time; 


| : 
a . . “| however, a surplus of this class of help 
Municipal improvements engaged a num |was apparent. Paper and printing estab- 


ber of workers. A general surplus of | ishments ae art kindred 
: | ood products 
unskilled labor was apparent throughout plants reported employment gains. Some 


the State. | workers were released from stone, glass, 
Tennessee 


|and clay products plants and several other 
misdellaneous industries. State highway 
construction continued at a satisfactory 
rate, giving employment to a large num- 
ber of men. Building was at a rather 
low ebb, with unemployment noticeable 
among these workers. Weather conditions 


There was some curtailment in operat- 
ing schedules during April in some of the 
large industries throughout the State and 
| the employment situation continued un- 
|favorable. Part-time schedules prevailed 
|in the coal mines, with a decrease in eM-| were favorable for farm activities and a 
|ployment and a considerable surplus Of! jarge number of agricultural workers were 
|miners reported. A decrease in employ-| apsorbed 
|ment was registered in the lumber mills, | ; 

Oklahoma 
The majority of the coal mines in 


the majority of which were on part-time | 
schedules, and a surplus of these workers | 

prevailed. The forces engaged in the tex-| operation worked part time and a large 
tile mills were held at a steady level, but| surplus of miners was apparent. No 
| several operated on part time and a sur-| marked fluctuation was noted in the lum- 
plus of textile-mill labor prevailed. The| ber mills, but some surplus of labor was 
food and kindred products plants, fur-|eyident in this industry. Several textile 
|niture factories, and chemical plants in-| mills were on part-time schedules and 
|creased their forces, while reductions 0c-|some decrease in employment and a sur- 
|curred in the stone, glass, and clay prod-;plus of labor was reported. Workers were 
ucts plants, department stores, machinery! released from the oil refineries and a 
plants, metal and metal-products plants,| marked surplus of this class of help was 
and several other miscellaneous industries. eyident. Zine and lead mines operated 
State highway construction under way) at about one-third capacity, with no in- 
continued ‘to give employment to a large’ dications for any immediate increase in 


number of men. Large building programs| activity. Employment increased in the 
in the principal cities of the State have) stone, glass, and clay products plants, 
jfurnished employment to many men and| peverage-manufacturing establishments, 


| materially helped to reduce the surplus|and food and kindred products plants. 
of building-trades men and unskilled) Workers were released from metal and 
workers. | matel~produete plants, ite iron and steel 
| mills, oil-well equipment factories, cotton- 

: Alabama | seed-oil products plants, and several other 

Part time continued in many plants/ miscellaneous industries. State highway 
‘during April, and in some industries an|construction under way calls for the ex- 


|employment decrease was noted. Although | penditure of over $5,146,220, on which ap- | 
| proximately 4,700 men have been absorbed. | 


nearly all coal mines were operating, there 
were a number on part-time schedules, 
tand a surplus of miners existed. There 
was a small decrease in employment in 
the lumber mills and an oversupply of 
these workers was evident. Forces ,em- 
| ployed in the textile mills were augmented 
and most of the concerns worked full 
time, but there was a surplus of textile- 
mill labor apparent. Additional workers 
were engaged in the stone, glass, and clay 
products plants and several other mis- 
cellaneous industries. Employment  de- 
creases occurred in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, cottonseed oil mills, metal and 
metal products plants, furniture factories, 
and railroad repair shops. The Spring 
increase in building in the principal cities | 
helped considerably to reduce the surplus 


There was a fair volume of building in 
|the larger centers. Farming activity was 
close to normal, but a surplus of agricul- 
|tural help was noted. 


Texas 

The Spring building program in the 
principal cities of the State were well 
under way in April and have provided em- 
ployment to a large number of craftsmen 
and unskilled workers. The majority of 
the textile mills were on part-time sched- 
ules; however, no noticeable decrease in 
forces occurred, but a surplus of this class 
of labor continued. While employment in- 
creased somewhat in the lumber mills, 
several establishments worked part time 
and a surplus of these workers prevailed. 





j owetPr . ¢ nskillo oo ; 

of building tredes. men and unskilled | aqqitional help was engaged in the chom- 
workers. State highway construction ab- | j.9) plants, stone, glass, and clay products 
sorbed additional help. Municipal im-|piants, and furniture factories. Workers 


provements under way also provided work 


food and_ kindred 
for a large number of men. 


|products plants, the iron and steel in- 
Mississi * dustry, oil refineries, metal and metal- 
AEISSISSIPp1 | products plants, railroad repair shops, and 

There was some curtailment of forces|several other miscellaneous industries. 
or working schedules in practically all in-| State highway construction under way in- 
dustries throughout the State. A decrease| volved an expenditure of over $29,844,360, 
in employment occurred in the lumber’ employing 6,500 men. Farming activities 


were released from 
| 


| 
| 


Trade Situation 


For Week Shown 
~ In World Survey 


Review of Business Issued 
By Commerce Department 
On Basis of Reports From 
Its Agents Abroad 


Business and industrial conditions in 
foreign nations are analyzed in the weekly 
review of world trade just issued by the 
Department of Commerce. The review is 
based on reports from the Department’s 
trade commissioners abroad. It follows in 
full text: 


Argentina 

Argentina—The general situation for 
the week ended May 15 remained unim- 
proved. The fixation by the Provisional 
Government of a _ definite date for 
provincial and presidential elections has 
somewhat cleared the political uncertainty 
but the failure of several large commen- 
cial houses has increased the lack of con* 
fidence among the business and banking 
circles of the country and this, added to 
the violent fluctuations and weakness of 
the peso exchange, has adversely af- 
fected the movement of imported mer- 
chandise. The statement of the Banco 
de la Nacion for April 30 is generally 
considered favorable. Exports continue 
heavy. The demand for yarns in general 
is inactive. 


Brazil 


Brazil—Coffee exports for the week 
ended May 15 were light but prices were 
steady. The international coffee confer- 
ence will convene at Sao Paulo on May 17 
and the Coffee Defense Council is now 
buying coffee for destruction. It is re- 
ported that frosts have done damage in the 
interior of Sao Paulo. The exchange was 
firmer and stood at 15 milreis 100 reis to 
the dollar. Imports remain nearly par- 
lyzed, awaiting developments in the ex- 
change situation. . 


Canada 


Canada.—A fairly sharp recession was 
noted in trade and industry in all sections 
,of the Dominion in the week ended May 
15, the decline being most marked in the 
Prairie Provinces where trade and indus- 
try are generally quiet and the commer- 
cial tone increasingly pessimistic. The 
| Sale of new and used cars in this section 
/during April was below expectations and 
the anticipated seasonal pick-up in agri- 
cultural industrial machinery has been 
very disappointing. Little or no improve- 
ment is registered in eastern trade and 
manufacturing. In the Maritime and 
Quebec sales of agricultural implements 
are slow although dealers are hopeful 
of gains in the next few months. Hard- 
ware sales which were good up to the end 
of April are now slackening and demand 
for new cars is spotty. 


Ontario building contracts are about 30 
per cent under last year’s figures and 
the heavier volume reported in shoes is 
one of few industrial gains. According 
to the statistics, March registered a big 
improvement in Canadian shoe output as 
compared with the earlier months of the 
year and March, 1930. The average op- 
erating ratio of newsprint mills has also 
improved according to April figures which 
give total production at 206,800 tons, as 
compared with 187,000 tons in March. 
Producers of corduroy and denim work 
clothing in British Columbia are reported 
| to be working at capacity and increases 
are noted in sales of Summer prints. 
Otherwise, trade is only fair with food- 
stuffs volume about equal to last year’s. 


April imports, valued at $51,189,000, rep- 
resent a decline of 28 per cent from that 
month of last year and 32 per cent from 
the valuation established in March. Ex- 
ports were valued at $33,935,000, 33 per 
cent less than a year ago and 38 per cent 
less than in March. Exports of passen- 
ger automobiles and trucks fell off sharply 
during the month with 763 cars ($348,000) 
shipped as compared with 1,327 cars 
($594,000) in March. Truck shipments also 
dropped substantially. 


A Government bill authorizing the es- 
tablishment of a new tariff board was 
given first reading in Parliament May 15. 


Spring wheat acreage in Canada this 
year will be 8 per cent smaller than last 
year, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics which bases its statement on 
the 22,152,000 acres included in farmers’ 
declarations of seeding intenfions as of 
May 1. Saskatchewan acreage will be 92 
per cent of last year’s, Alberta 89 per cent 
and Manitoba 98 per cent. Oats acreage 
is indicated at 101 per cent of last year’s. 
The report states that rain is greatly 
needed in Alberta and Central and South- 
ern Saskatchewan. The Winnipeg wheat 
market showed little fluctuation in the 
week ended May 15 but closed at a slightly 
higher figure, 62 cents for No. 1 Northern 
cash wheat on reports of high tempera- 
tures all over the prairies. The $250,- 
000,000 415 per cent conversion loan of 
tl.e Dominion for which applications were 
opened on May 11 is reported to have been 
oversubscribed by holders of the eligible 
war and victory loan issues. 


Netherland East Indies 


Netherland East Indies—B. C. DeJong 
was appointed the new Governor General 
of the Netherland East Indies on May 19, 
The choice is said to have been well ree 
ceived by all factions. 


(The survey covering conditions in 
other countries in Europe will be pub- 
lished in full tert in the issue of 
May 26.) 


were well under way, but there was not 
sufficient demand for help to fully absorb 
the supply of these workers. The con- 
struction of a dam on the Colorado River 
has furnished employment for 500 men, 
and they will be steadily engaged for 
some time to come. 


Louisiana 


Restricted operations were reported in 
most manufacturing establishments and 
some decrease in employment was re- 
| ported. Practically all textile mills worked 
full time, but a surplus of these workers 
Was apparent. Forces were reduced in 
the railroad repair shops, paper and 
printing establishments, oil refineries, and 
several miscellaneous industries. While 
there was a tair volume of building under 
way throughout the State, it was not 
great enough to fully employ these crafts- 
men. Highway construction at a cost of 
over $36,809,000 was reported, providing 
work for about 7,000 men. There was a 
slight increase in the demand for farm 
help, b + surplus was apparent in most 
sectiol... 


WANTED 


Preferably 


VETERAN retired emergency 
officer who has seen foreign service in 
combat outfit—for executive position in 
veteran's organization Must be ac- 
quainted with World War veteran affairs. 


College graduate preferred. 
Pe. O. BOX 1383 Washington, D. C. 

























Senator Howell 
Opposes Foreign | 


J 


Debt Reductions 


Charges Heavy Burden Put 
Upon American People 
By Agreements for Long: 

| term Payments 











International bankers and the chancel- 
lories of Europe are working for further 
reduction if not complete cancellation of | 
the war debts owed to us by European 
- governments, Senator R. B. Howell (Rep.), 
of Nebraska, asserted in a prepared state- 
ment made public May 23. The debt- 
funding agreements concluded with our 
European debtors were in fact, he de- 
.Clared, a cancellation of the principal of 
the debt, and a substitution therefor of 
interest payments at a low rate over a) 
period of years. ; | 

“Our generosity in this matter” accord- 
ing to Senator Howell, “has no counter- 
part in history.” It approaches, he de- 
clared, “the generosity of the simpleton 
when considered in juxtaposition with the 
fact that these same nations are now 
spending billions in war preparations.” 

Represents 12 Billions | 


Senator Howell’s statement follows in| 
full text: | 

Our national debt is represented in part | 
by more than $12,000,000,000 of outstand- | 
ing bonds bearing an average rate of in-| 
terest of not less than 4 per cent, and 
hence an annual interest charge of $480,-| 
000,000 so far as this $12,000,000,000 of| 
bonds is concerned. | 

Because of money borrowed by the} 
American people on Liberty and Victory | 
bonds and loaned abroad during the Great 
War, 12 European nations owed the United 
States at the time of their respective debt | 
settlements just about $12,000,000,000. 

In these debt settlements, we agreed in 
effect to forgive and absolutely cancel 
this $12,000,000,000 of indebtedness in con- | 
sideration of the debtor nations merely 
agreeing to pay us a small rate of interest 
on this $12,000,000,000 for a period of 62 
years. 


' 





Nations Paid as Agreed 


Last year, every nation paid as agreed | 
and the total was more than in any 
previous year, yet it was less than $240,- 
000,000 or only about half of the $480,- 
000,000 in interest we paid on our out- 
standing bonds equaling this $12,000,000,- 
000 of debts canceled. In short, in addi- | 
tion to assuming the payment of these 
$12,000,000,000 of European debts—that is, 
transferring this burden from Europe to| 
the backs of our own people—each year | 
we must dig deeper into our pockets and 
pay the difference between the total pay- | 
ments of the debtor nations for that year | 
and the interest charge paid on $12,000,- 
000,000 of Government bonds. 

As I have indicated, last year this in- 
terest deficit was about $240,000,000. The 
previous year it was more, and the year 
previous to that still more, and so on 
back eight years to the date of the first 
settlement. In fact, these deficits have 
totaled, to the present time, between $1,- 
500,000,000 and $2,000,000,000—ready money 
actually paid out—enough to take care 
of the pending Treasury deficit of $800,- 
000,000 and leave a billion dollars for our 
unemployed and our distressed farmers. 

Senate Went on Record 

On June 19, 1929, the United States 
Senate by resolution (see Cong. Rec. 7lst | 
Congress, first session, p. 3165) went on 
record to the effect that the settlement 
of the French debt, totaling about $4,- 
231,000,000 was equivalent to the annual | 
payment of 2.17 per cent interest on this 
amount for 62 years, and the cancella- 
tion of the debt of $4,231,000,000. 

There is no dispute respecting this mat- 
ter, Senator Smoot, Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate and mem- 
ber of the World War Foreign Debt Com- | 
mission, acknowledging the fact. In de-| 
bate, he said in part: (see Cong. Rec. 71st 
Congress, Ist session, p. 3158) “I want to 
say to Senaiors that every statement 
made in the proposal to the resolution of- 
fered by the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Howell) is a fact. All the facts are in 
the Record. This will all go out to the 
country. 


Saw Impossible Demands 


The French people have been led to} 
believe we were shylocks, that we were | 
demanding of them more than it was} 
possible for them to pay. All the facts| 
will be shown now not only to the people | 
of the United States, but to the French 
people,“on account of the offering of the 
amendment by the Senator and the dis- 
cussion_of the matter upon the floor to- 
day.” 

On this same basis, we have cancelled 
these $12,000,000,000 of European debts, the 
debtor nations merely agreeing to pay us 
the equivalent of 2.64 per cent annual in- | 
terest on this $12,000,000,000 for 62 years | 
and nothing more. ° 

In 1920 the late Ben R. Strong, then! 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank} 
of New York, took the position that can-| 
cellation of these debts should not be} 
thought of. That was then the position | 
of the Treasury Department. And that 
was the position of Congress in 1922 when | 
it created the World War Debt Commis- 
sion and authorized settlements only on 
the basis of full payment with interest at 
not less than 414 per cent. What wrought | 
the change? Propaganda. Our interna- | 
tional bankers and the chancellories of! 
Europe worked while we slept. 2 

Still Working on Problem | 

They are still working; that is my rea-| 
son for reiterating these facts at this time. 
Having accomplished the cancellation of 
this huge debt and maneuvered us into 
accepting 2.64 per cent interest thereon 
for 62 years in lieu of full payment, as| 
directed by Congress, they now- propose | 
to clean the slate, as evidenced by the| 
audacity of certain European delegates in 
the recent sessions of the International | 
Chamber of Commerce in Washington, | 
who in effect urged further if not com- 
plete cancellation. | 

Our generosity in this matter has no 
counterpart in history. It is the generosity 
begotten of flattery and handling other?! 














FEDERAL BANKING 


| 7. 
Eastern Lines Ask | 
| President of B. & O. Confers 


eastern railways in seeking freight rate 
increases to restore rail revenues to the 
|level of 1921 in order to stabilize rail-| 
|road credit, were discussed May 23 dur- 
ing a conference between President Daniel 
Willard of the Baltimore & Ohio and| 
members 
Commission, 
made available at the Commission after 


| gated $11,300,000,000, or 11 per cent above 








Changes Are 
To Make It 


For Higher Rates 


With I. C. C. on Effort to 
Obtain Increases 


Procedural steps to be followed by the 





of the Interstate 
according to 


Commerce 


{Continued from Page 1.] ' 
information 


| becomes available for current expendi- 
| tures. 

During the fiscal year 1930, the Treas- 
ury received from all foreign governments 
the sum of $239,565,000, on account of 
principal and interest. Of this amount 
the sum of $160,185,000 was paid by Great 
Britain; $57,251,000 by France, $5,000,000 
by Italy, and the remainder of $17,129,000 
was paid by Belgium, Poland, Rumania, 
and nine other debtor nations. 
| The other basic provision for retirement 
| of the debt is the sinking fund, established 
;on July 1, 1920. That fund consists of 
& permanent appropriation of amounts 
fixed by law and made annually from the 
| general revenues for the purpose of debt 
reduction. For the current fiscal year 
ending June 30 next, the expenditures for 
this purpose will amount to $391,660,000. 


The deficit for the current year will be 
such that for this year, there will be no 
net reduction in the debt. There will, on 
the contrary, be an increase. But in bad 
times, as in good, like the man who 
tightens his belt and keeps up payments 
on the mortgage, we shall continue to 


ioati ‘ = y make the payments provided by the sink- 
tigation Relates to North ing fund, as authorized by law. By not 


American ili | deviating from that program, we have al- 
_ Ut ity |ready lightened the burden of the debt 


| by reducing the annual interest charges 
by nearly half a billion dollars, the effect 
of which is now felt at a time when such 
saving is most welcome. 


the meeting. 

Mr. Willard was accompanied to the 
meeting by John H. Carroll, counsel for 
the Baltimore & Ohio. 

The Commissioners attending the con- 
ference were Messrs, Meyer, Aitchison, 
Lewis and Porter. The conferees declined 
to comment upon the meeting beyond 
stating only that procedural steps came 
up for discussion. 


Early Enterprises 
Of Power Company 
Explained at Inquiry 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Trade Commission Inves- 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


per cent of the total voting stock, repre- 
sent practical control of the North Amer- 
ican Company as indicated by the wide 
distribution of the rest of the stock. Three 
of the 12 directors of the North Amer- 
ican Company, Edwin Gruhl, Herbert C.)| 
Freeman and James F. Fogarty, who are! 
also vice presidents, are also directors of 
Central States Electric Corporation, con- 
trolled by Mr. Williams, and the same 
three directors constitute three of the five, 
members of the executive committee of 
Central States Electric Corporation. 

Q. When did Mr. Williams acquire his 
interest in the North American Company? 

A. In 1920 Harrison Williams, who had 
been in the public utility business for a 
number of years, acquired his interests 
in The North American Company when 
he organized a syndicate to acquire the 
holdings of the James Campbell Estate 
which owned 36,645 shares of common 
stock or 12.3 per cent of the 297,933 shares 
of the voting stock outstanding. 

Associates in Syndicate 

Q. Who were the syndicate associates 
of Harrison Williams in the syndicate to 
which you have just referred? 

A. The syndicate associates of Harri- 
son Williams were Clarence Dillon, of 
Dillon, Read & Company, bankers; T. F. 
Manville, of Johns-Manville, Incorpo- 
rated; A. W. Buchard, of General Electric 
Company and Electric Bond and Share 
Company; E. H. Wells, of Babcock and 
Wilcox Company, manufacturers; Paul 
M. Warburg, then of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company, bankers; Harrison Williams’ 
brother-in-law; R. E. Breed, of American 
Gas and Electric Company, and others. 
Harrison Williams and Clarence Dillon 
had the largest individual interests in 
the syndicate. 

Q@. How did the syndicate acquire the 
stock of The North American Company? 

A. Under agreements dated June 16, 
1920, between Mercantile Trust Company 
of St. Louis, Mo., as executor and trustee 
under the last will and testament of 
James Campbell, deceased, and William | 
A. Read & Company, bankers; and Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, Festus J. Wade, 
and Harrison Williams, the syndicate ac- 
quired 36,345 shares of common stock of 
The North American Company at $60 
per shave. 

Q. What was the purchase price of the 
stock under this syndicate arrangement? 

A. The purchase price of the stock was 
$60 a share. The respective purchasers 
were obliged to subscribe to an amount 
of $62 a share, the $2 per share differ- 
ence being the amount of commission paid 
in stock to R. L. Warner who, it appears, 
brought the buyers and sellers together. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of May 26. 


Such Reductions in Future 


Not to Be Expected 


It is not to be expected, of course, that 
reductions can be made in the future at 
such rapid rate as in recent years, when 
surplus revenues have been available to 
be applied on the debt in addition to the 
regular payments from the sinking fund. 
|The amounts to be provided from the 
sinking fund are not so large as to be 
unduly burdensome; and by adhering 
strictly to the sinking fund program, we 
shall maintain the principle of orderly 
Gebt retirement and will in time eliminate 
the great drain which the debt now makes 
|on the revenues. 

Along with debt retirement, the Govern- 
ment has pursued a steady program of 
tax reduction during periods of prosper- 
ity so that today, when adversity has come 
upon us, the burden of Federal taxes has 
been reduced to a minimum. In a 10- 
year period there have been four con- 
tinuing reductions in taxes and one tem- 
porary reduction for the 1929 returns. An 
elaborate war-time system, with heavy 
taxes on many commodities and activities, 
has been gradually cofiverted to a peace- 
time basis, with the result that we have 
at the present time an internal revenue 
system of few and relatively light taxes. 

Lower rates have been substituted for 
excessive ones and, true to sound tax prin- 
ciples, have proved more productive in 
revenue than were the higher rates. By 
|raising exemptions and credits and al- 
lowing credit for earned income, the small 
| taxpayer has been almost entirely relieved 
| of the burden of Federa! taxes. Both nor- 
mal rates and surtaxes have been reduced; 
the war and excess profits tax on corpora- 
tions has been removed; the estate tax 
has been lowered and excise taxes on the 
sale prices of many articles have been 
eliminated. 

In the successive revisions of the rev- 
enue law, the Federal Government has 
not only relieved the taxpayers of a very 
large part of the burden of taxation but 
has eliminated some of the most inequita- 
ble and unsicentific taxes inherited from 
the war. In recommending tax legisla- 
tion during the post-war period, the 
Treasury has tried to retain only those 
features of the war-time system which 
seemed mos: suited for a permanent 
peace-time structure, designed not for one 
or two years but with regard to the rev- 
enue requirements over a long period and 
with a view to its ultimate effect on the 
country as a whole. 


Well Balanced System 


Declared Essential 


The situation in which we find our- 
selves at present, with a serious deficit 
facing us at the end of the year, raises 
the question as to whether we have yet 
devloped a sufficiently well-balanced sys- 
tem to provide the revenues on which the 
Government must be able to count from 
year to year. 


Individual Debits Increase 
In Federal Reserve System 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ended 
May 20, and made public May 23, aggre- 


of revenue: First, internal revenue taxes, 
including individual and corporation in- 
come taxes and such other taxes as those 
on tobacco and estate taxes; and, second, 
customs duties. Customs duties are fairly 
stable and, in spite of all we hear to the 
contrary, may be relied on to produce 
an even flow of revenue except in the most 
abnormal years. 

| Taxes on tobacco are also a very de- 
pendable and important source of Gov- 
ernment revenue. The individual income 
tax, however, has become so restricted in 
its application that it has become a class 
vather than a general tax, with its inci- 
dence limited to a comparatively small 
number of taxpayers. Out of a total pop- 
ulation of 120,000,000, there are only 2,- 
500,000 individuals and about 250,000 cor- 
porations who pay an income tax. Fur- 


the total reported for the preceding week 
and 21 per cent below the total for the 
corresponding week of last year. 
Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $10,601,- 
000,000, as compared with $9,568,000,000 
for the preceding week and $13,532,000,000 | 
for the week ended May 21 of last year. 


Changes in Membership 
Of State Banks Listed 


Changes in the status of State banks 
for the week ended May 22 were made 
public by the Federal Reserve Board on 
May 23 as follows: 

Admitted to membership: Clinton Trust Co 


New York, $500,000 


Permission granted to exercise paint thermore, some 380,000 individuals pay 
powers: about 97 per cent of the total amount re- 
Edgar County National Bank, Paris, Ill. ceived from individual income taxes. Yet 


(full powers). 
Security National Bank, Brookings, 8. Dak. 
(full powers). 


we depend on this limited number of tax- 
payers for so large a part of the revenue 
needed for the support of the Govern- 
ment. 

In times like the present, when incomes 
have fallen off, such a system inevitably 
results in a severe shrinkage in the Gov- 
ernment’s revenues; and this fluctuation 
in the revenues is further increased by our 
treatment of capital gains and losses, 
| which tend to increase abnormally cur- 
‘rent income in times of rising prices and 
business expansion and to depress it in 
periods of falling prices and business con- 


people’s money—taxpayers’ money. It ap- 
proaches the generosity of the simpleton 
when considered in juxtaposition with the 
fact that these same nations are now 
spending billions in war preparations— 
sums far in excess of such expenditures in 
the peace years prior to the time when 
these canceled debts were contracted. 
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traction. 

| The surpluses which have arisen in the 
past and the deficit which we face today 
| are due in large measure to the fact that 
we rely for two-thirds of our tax revenue 
;}on the income tax, which is subject to 
sweeping variations and depends on a va- 
| riety of circumstances but principally on 
| the upward and downward swings of busi- 
| ness. 








ministration and Finance Treasury Has Been Aware 


Of Defects in Structure 


The Treasury has for some time been 
aware of the defects in our tax structure; 
and while, in my opinion, we could not 
possibly have anticipated the extent to 
which revenues have fallen off, the Treas- 
ury has not failed to call to the attention 
of Congress and the country the advisa- 


lems of taxation, revenue, 






hway engineering, depart- 
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Too Much Emphasis Placed on Levies Upon Income, Secre- 
tary of Treasury Declares, Which Makes Revenue Sensitive 


STATE BANKING 








[FOREIGN excHANGe | Dr. Klein Tells 
Of Savings Made 
In 120 Industries 


Annual Output Is Made and 


Needed in Tax Structure 


Flexible, Says Mr. Mellon 








New York, May 23.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 











° . | Austria (schilling) 14.0520 Distributed for 250 Mil- 

To Business Fluctuations Belgium (belga) .... Bie | ome Lees Under Siaail 
Qeechoslovakia (kron ty | 10ns ess nder imp Ie 
mmark (krone) ° . s 
: | England (pound) . 486.5254 fied Practice, He Says 

warranted, the Treasury pointed out the | which are frequently unsuited to the Gov-| Finland (markka) ............ » 02.5172 —__—_——- 
danger of eliminating certain excise taxes ernment’s needs. | France (franc) ..........sseeees 03.9115 Conti 
and depending for so large a part of our| In accordance with the program care-| Germany, reichsmark) ....... 33 ost ee eee 
revenues on a comparatively small number fully worked out by Congress, $136,245,-| Eingary (pengo) ..0.2.2.2 2222222! 17.4360 | 488, @ whole host of building items be- 
of taxpayers. In this connection the 000 will be expended during the coming| Italy (lira) ......00000000 000.042 05.2352 | ginning with lumber, and find like ace 
ba gen said: . fiscal year. One hundred and forty-seven eee (Builder) ....sseveeeees oa complishment 
_ “In prosperous years this revenue (from | projects are under contract throughout the) Norway (krone) ... "1077 esi i ifiec 
income tax) is stable enough, and in an country; and in the District of ‘Columbia cea Camons} BS —_ adegre-ssned « simplified pone 
era of mounting prosperity we may ex-| the long-delayed plans for the City of! Rumania (leu) ; 00.5945 | Worked out identically in all these fields; 





pect an increase the taxable income | 
of this limited number of taxpayers who 
form. the base of the Federal tax struc- | 
ture. But if the situation should be re- 
versed and prosperity should begin to re- 


09.8009 
26.8138 
19.3046 
01.7618 
23.4017 
28.9910 


Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) ...... 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugosiavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tae!) 


Washington are gradually taking form. 
During the present calendar year, the! 
new building for the Department of Com-| 
merce in Washington will be completed 
and occupied and work will be started on 


the industries were free of the burden 
of cumulative costs attaching to the pro- 
duction, storage and handling of useless 
variety, while the channels of distribu- 








cede, it might result in such a shrinkage the Post Office Department, the Labor De-| China (Mexican dollar) ............ 21.0957 | tion were swept clear of similar clutter- 
in incomes that the Government's rev- partment, the Department of Justice and’ Ghins (Yuan dollar) ............ ai oats jing. The essence of all this is the sre- 
enué would be seriously affected. Obvi- | the Archives Building. All will form part Japan Vent MOO Ci de eae » 
ously, we should retain some other taxes of that great composition of buildings) Singapore (dollar) — 56.0208 vention of waste. If we can cut down 
which can be relied on in times when a! which will be erected on Pennsylvania, Canade (dollar) go.oses | Waste, we can increase wages and at the 
slowing up of prosperity may cause a fall- | Avenue and will help to transform that | CUD® (PESO) ....... cece ee eee e ee eees zo tine pce time lower the price of things— 
ing off in incomes and a consequent drop thoroughfare into a street of dignity and Gonteainans (Goliat) ....<...cccen o 7226 wha & agem increasing wages. 
in taxes from this source.” ce esis teat Argentina (peso, gold) .......+..... 69.0108 Difficult to Set Limit 
» n addition, a building for the Supreme Tazil (Milreis) .. 0... 6. cece eeeeee 06.709 In order to sum up complete e save 
Any Deficit Is Matter Court on Capitol Hill will soon be Sader | eee 3 sn lings due to simpliniec seavtien. ae wa 
Of Grave Concern | Way; one will be started for the Public jae ee) 96.5700 have to trace out all the ramifications 
4 Health Service; and the great Memorial eaiinianadent a ieamiiog of industry and commerce. It is hard 


Bridge across the Potomac River. leading 
from the Lincoln Memorial to Arlington 
|}and symbctizing the union of the North 
and the South, will be completed in time 
for the celebration next February of the | 
| 200th Anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington. , 


Federal Building Program 


In National Capital 


That, it seems to me, is as it should be, 
In carrying forward the development of 
Washington, we are doing something of 
permanent value for the country. Busi- 
ness depressions may come and go and 
the present one will be forgotten as time 
goes on. But the City of Washington will 
remain, so let us go ahead with the build- | 
ing of it and, in so doing, follow the ex- | 
ample President Lincoln set when he in- | 
sisted on carrying on the work on the 
great dome of the Capitol even during 
the darkest days of the Civil War. 

That work, he felt, was a symbol that 
the Nation must go forward; and it was 
a symbol also of his unconquerable faith 
which played so large a part in the out- 


I have referred to these views at this 
time, first, because they seem to be per- 
tinent now when the tax system must 
come under careful’scrutiny; and, second, 
because I do not wish the country to think 
that the Treasury views with complacence 
the present situation in which we find 
ourselves, either as regards the lack of | 
balance in our tax structure or the inade- 
quate amount of revenue which it pro- 
duces under adverse conditions. 


Any government deficit is a matter of 
grave concern. The present deficit may 
be met, as it is being met, through bor- 
rowing, but such a course is only a tem- 
porary expedient. The handling of the 
problem of Government revenues for the 
future must depend upon judgment at 
the proper time, in the light of all pos- 
sible information which can be developed, 
as to how long the adverse conditions 
which have brought about the deficit will 
continue. 


The strong credit position of our Gov- 
ernment makes it possible to take care 
of a temporary decrease in the revenues. 
But the continuing policy, addressed to 
conditions as they may be expected to 
prevail over a considerable period of time, 
can only be the maintenance of the sound 
principle of closing each fiscal year with 
a balanced budget. 


Has Added to Problem 


Of Current Financing 


The existence of a deficit has added ma- 
terially to the problem of current financ- 
ing. Fortunately, money conditions have 
been unusually favorable, so that the sums 
needed have been obtained without diffi- 
culty and at low cost to the Government. 

Now I would like to turn for a moment 
to another and happier problem of the 
Treasury, having to do with a subject 
of general interest throughout the country. 
In many places public buildings are being 
erected, or soon will be; and even if one 
has no direct concern with these projects, 
all of us feel a deep and proprietary in- 
terest in what is being done at Washing- 
ton to make the Nation's capital more 
beautiful. 

One of the subdivisions! of the Treas- 
urv is the Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect; and it is in this office, in collab- 
oration also with the Post Office Depart- 
ment, that the plans are being made for 
earrying through the extensive public 
building program authorized by Congress. 
Outside architects are being employed on 
many of these projects, and contracts are 
being Iet as rapidly as possible in order 
to provide employment and stimulate ac- 
tivity at the present time in many lines 
which are affected, directly or indirectly, 
by the building industry. 

Furthermore, by building now, when 
contracts can be made on a basis mate- 
rially lower 4han a few years ago, the 
Government will save money in erecting 
needed and permanent improvements. 

It must be borne in mind that the build- 
|ing program is not in any sense an un-! 
necessary or extravagant use of the public 
funds merely for the purpose of meeting 
an emergency situation. On the contrary, 
the buildings contemplated or now being 
erected in Washington and throughout the 
country are needed to house the Govern- 
ment’s varied activities and will make it 
possible to avoid the payment of expen- 
sive rentals, as at present, for buildings 


to set a definite limit to such savings. It 
has even been found, for instance, that 
the efficiency of sales forces dealing with 
simplified lines is increased sufficiently 
to be measurable in cash. But disregard- 
ing such indirect gains, the representa- 
tive industries which have established sim- 
plified practice have estimated that their 
present annual output is being made and 
distributed for $250,000,000 less than would 
be its costs under old conditions. 

Not a single trade which has once taken 
up simplified practice has ever abandoned 
it. Indeed, new recruits are always com- 
ing forward from still unorganized lines 
of industry to take up the policy. In times 
of severe business stress, the savings it 
makes possible are even more to be sought 
jthan in the periods of fullest prosperity. 
Simplified practice offers one of the best 
[Continued from Page 1.) | means by which business can accomplish 
|cent for factories, and 57 per cent for its mecessary task of getting down costs 
commercial buildings. | of finished goods to levels that will place 

Distribution. —Freight-car loadings | them within reach of temporarily reduced 
showed about the usual seasonal increase | buying power. 
in April. Department store sales increased| It has had, and will continue to have, 
|9 per se from March, and the Board’s/0n ora part in maintaining the 
|index, which makes allowance for the ability of the American manufacturer to 
come of the struggle in which the Nation | ysual seasonal variations including| hold a place in world trade while produc- 
was then involved. | changes in the date of Easter, stood at|ing at. the American wage scale, against 

We, at this moment, are engaged in | 105 per cent of the 1923-1925 average, com-| competitors in countries where living 
— ee. , _ against ecO- | pared with 97 per cent in March, standards are far lower. Simplification 
nomic forces. he trial is a severe one Whsleasie Oelets Bree practice is almost inseparable from suc- 


but there can be no doubt about the out- cess in quantity pr 
come. We know that we shall emerge} Wholesale prices—The general level of industey.” Y production policies due 


not only with unshaken faith in our coun- | wholesale prices declined 1.6 per cent fur- | 
try’s future but with renewed confidence | ther in April, according to the Bureau of | 
in our own capacity as a people to meet |Labor Statistics. In the first half of! 
and overcome any obstacles that may! May, prices of many leading commodities 
seem temporarily to impede our progress.| were reduced further, and for the six- 
(The foregoing is an address de- week period as a whole, there were large 
livered by Secretary Mellon in the | declines in the prices of cotton, silk, and 
National Radio Forum, conducted by | textiles; livestock and dairy products; ce- 
the Washington Evening Star, over the | ment, petroleum products, and nonferrous 
network of the Columbia Broadcast- | metals. ; 
ing System on May 23.) Bank credit.—Loans and investments of 
‘sii reporting member banks in leading cities 
las declined by about $150,000,000 between 
Treasury Sued for Million | April 1 and the middie of May, reflecting 
. i | substantial liquidation in loans on secur- | 
On Mixed Claims Award ities and in all other loans, largely com- 
mercial. This liquidation of loans was 


Suit to compel Andrew W. Mellon, the! offset in part by further large additions | 
Secretary of the Treasury, to pay claims) to the banks’ investments, which on May | 
awarded by the Mixed Claims Commission | 13 were over $1,000,000,000 larger than at 
aggregating in excess of $1,000,000 was filed | the beginning of the year. | jective. It has made available to all of 
in the Supreme Court of the District of} Volume of reserve bank credit declined | US more articles of necessity and luxury 
Columbia May 22 by the Z and F Asset| somewhat in the six weeks ended on May|than we could have otherwise enjoyed. 
Realization Corporation. 16. Contrary to the usual seasonal | Without injuring any legitimate interest, 

According to the petition for a writ of| tendency, there was some further in- | Without “cramping anybody's style,” with- 
mandamus filed in the suit, No. 79631, the | crease in currency demand for the period, | Out limiting or even restricting the spread 
Mixed Claims Commission between Au-| reflecting chiefly banking disturbances in| Of culture, taste, or individuality,, it has 
gust, 1926, and March, 1931, awarded to| the Middle West. moved resolutely against the over-diversi- 
the defunct firm of Zimmerman & For- fication which has been taking money out 
shay, of which the petitioner is the realiz-| of the pockets of every element in the 
ing agency, the various sums which the economic structure of the country. And 
Secretary is asked to pay. It is stated) the $250,000,000 a year of direct savings 
in the petition the payment has been resulting from simplified practice is sheer 
withheld due to the pendency of a suit} 
in equity by Julia Doerschuck filed in 1929. | 


Little Change Occurs 
In Employment and 
Production in Month 


Carloadings Show Seasonal 
Increase; Money Rates 
Still Further Eased; Build- 
ing Activities Reduced 


« 


Diversity Not Abolished 


But here’s just one point that is worth 
repeating: Simplified practice doesn’t 
mean an attempt to abolish diversity 
| where diversity is desirable. It doesn’t 
mean reducing us all to robots. So do not 
listen to the wailing critics who try to 
tell Spe that some ugly ogre called “stand- 
ardiZation” aims to make our dwelling 
places look like barracks, or to make us, 
as human beings, look like a front row 
of Tiller dancers. Certainly, so far as 
simplified practiceNs concerned, that is a 
million miles from the truth! Simplified 
practice is just a rational, appealing, 
carefully devised plan to save money and 
promote good business. 

It is an accomplishment in economic 
| Statemanship which has reached its ob- 





Gold Imports Continue 


Gold imports continued in considerable 
volume and supplied the member banks 
with sufficient funds to meet the addi- 
tional demand for currency, and also. to 
reduce somewhat the amount of reserve 
bank credit outstanding. | 

Money rates declined to new low levels 
during May. Rates on bankers’ accept- 
ances, which had declined from 1% per | 
cent in the middle of April to 1', per cent 
by the end of the month, were reduced 
to %s per cent by May 19. Rates on com- 
mercial paper declined from a range of 
2%4-2% to a range of 2-2% per cent. 

At the reserve banks, buying rates on 
bankers’ acceptances were reduced in 
April and the first half of May, and in 
May discount rates were also reduced, the 
rate at the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York being lowered to 14 per cent. 


gain for all of us. 

The foregoing is the full tert of an 
address delivered May 24 over asso- 
ciated stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company. 


Gold Imports for Week 
Chiefly From Colombia 


New Yorx, N. Y., May 23.—The gold 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York for the week ended May 20,| 
shows total imports of $3,604,000, compris- | 
ing $3,241,000 from Colombia and $363,- 
000 chiefly from Latin American countries. 
Exports consisted of $10,000 to Germany. 
There was no net change in gold ear- 
marked for foreign account. 
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bility of providing safeguards against the 
| very conditions which have overtaken us. 
Three years ago when Congress was be- 
‘ing urged by organizations of business 
men and other individuals to grant a 






greater reduction of taxes than seemed 
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Providing Inmates of Prisons 


With Adequate Medical Care + 


Superintendent of Nurses for Public Health 
Service Describes Work of Her Division in 
Federal Penal Institutions 


By LUCY MINNIGERODE 


Superintendent of Nurses, United States Public Health Service 


HE establishment. of a Division of Mental 
Hygiene in the Public Health Service 
brings to the nurses of the Service new 

duties and responsibilities as well as new and 
interesting work in connection with the vari- 
ous fields of activity represented in this Di- 
vision. 

The Narcotic Division of the Public Health 
Service was authorized by Congress with re- 
sponsibility for a survey of the problem of 
narcotic addiction and the establishment of 
narcotic farms for the treatment,and reha- 
bilitation of addicts. 


oe 


The Narcotic Division was later merged in 
a Division of Mental Hygiene charged with 
the responsibilities of the Narcotic Division 
and with added research activities. The 
medical care and treatment of defective 
criminals who may be placed in the institu- 
tion for defective criminals, which has been 
authorized, will also be administered by the 
Division of Mental Hygiene of the Public 
Health Service. 

In this institution it is expected that there 
will be sections for mental patients, for those 
with tuberculosis, with degenerative or any 
chronic illness which may develop among 
prison personnel. 

The Division of Mental Hygiene is also 
charged with the responsibility for the medi- 
cal care and treatment of prisoners in all 
Federal prisons. There are hospitals in all 
Federal prisons, but hospital work is only a 
part of the medical problem. The hospitals 
care for those cases of illness which develop 
in the prison population. 

There are at the present time in the 
United States six Federal prisons—at At- 
lanta, Ga.; Leavenworth, Kans., two; Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio; McNeil Island, Wash., for male 
offenders; and at Alderson, W. Va., for fe- 
male offenders. To these six prisons two 
more are to be added—one at Lewisburg, 
Pa., and one in Oklahoma or somewhere in 
the Southwest. 

These eight Federal prisons with the in- 
stitution for defective criminals and the two 
narcotic farms will make 11 prisons in which 
the medical service is under the jurisdiction 
of the Public Health Service. Nurses have 
been assigned to all of the #ederal prisons 
with the exception of McNeil Island. 

The placing of women nurses in prisons for 
men is a distinct innovation in so far as the 
Federal servicgis concerned, and some anx- 
iety was felt as to the practical working out 
of such an experiment. 

+ + 


The first prison hospital in which nurses 
were placed on duty was the Disciplinary 
Barracks at Leavenworth, Kans., taken over 
from the Army for a period of five years 
pending the establishment of the narcotic 
farms. This prison is used exclusively for 
narcotic addicts and houses something over 
1,400 prisoners. There are three nurses on 
duty at this institution. 

The next prison to which nurses were as- 
signed was Atlanta, Ga. The hospital in the 
Atlanta prison is being materially enlarged 


and will have a capacity of over 100 beds 
when completed. Five nurses are on duty 
there and there are four at the main prison 
in Leavenworth, Kans. The prison at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, is a Federal reformatory for first 
offenders, and it is the last of the prisons to 
which nurses have been assigned for duty. 
Since it is manifestly impossible that such 
personnel should live on the prison reserva- 
tion the nurses on duty in the prisons for 
men live on the outside and report to the 
prison for their hours of duty. 


Their first task in each instance is to or- 
ganize the nursing work of the hospital, to 
instruct the inmate personnel in modern 
hospital methods as far as the nursing care 
of patients is concerned, to create in these 
institutions the hospital atmosphere to which 
we are accustomed in other Government hos- 
pitals, and to see that the doctor’s orders for 
the care of patients are carried out. The 
regular chart system of other Public Health 
Service hospitals has been established in 
these hospitals and the nurses are making 
progress in establishing the program of the 
Service. 

The situation at Alderson, W. Va., the Fed- 
eral Industrial Institution for Women, as the 
prison there is called, is somewhat differént 
from that in the men’s prisons. Six nurses 
have been placed on duty there and in this 
institution they live on the reservation, an 
arrangement which up to the present time 
has not proven satisfactory, as there seems 
to be a dearth of proper housing facilities, 
which has contributed to the discomfort and 
lack of well-being of this personnel when off 
duty. The work, particularly among women 
prisoners, is arduous and sometimes discour- 
aging, so that for those engaged in it facili- 
ties for proper relaxation and recreation be- 
come more important and housing and com- 
fort off duty probably assume undue impor- 
tance. 

-— +} 


On the whole the cooperation of officials 
of the Department of Justice and the pris- 
ons has been all that could be desired. 

The Public Health Service has exercised 
great care in the selection of women for 
these prison details, taking only those who 
have been “weighed in the balances” and not 
found wanting over a period of years in the 
Service. The response of those nurses se- 
lected for this work has been gratifying to 
the Service. They have taken hold well, they 
are carrying on, often in the face of diffi- 
culties, and it is hoped and believed that 
they are giving’ satisfaction. 

The knowledge of narcotic addiction, of the 
nursing care of narcotic addicts, the methods 
by which the drug is obtained, and of the 
moral and spiritual breakdown caused by 
drug addiction and the treatment designed 
for physical, spiritual, mental and industrial 
rehabilitation all constitute Yaluable experi- 
ence for nurses no matter what phase of 
nursing they may undertake. 

Twenty-one nurses have been assigned to 
duty in these prison hospitals. When the 
proposed construction is completed this num- 
ber will be more than doubled. 


Regulation of State’s Public Utilities 
Connecticut Commissioner Outlines Problems 
By RICHARD T. HIGGINS 


Chairman, Public Utilities Commission, State of Connecticut 


HAVE been constantly engaged in public 
I utility regulation during the past 20 years 

and, if practical experience is of value, I 
should be somewhat familiar with utility 
problems, both as affecting the utility and 
the public. 

Public utility service of all kinds has be- 
come and is growing more and more an es- 
sential part and element in our every-day 
lives, not as a luxury, but as a necessity. 
Other than our “daily bread,” there is no 
commodity which so directly and vitally af- 
fects the average person, and the average 
household, as public utility service. 

When we compare modern-day convenience 
with the more or less drudgery of the past 
centuries, we are forced to the conclusion 
that so-called public utilities are the princi- 
pal instrumentalities of modern-day com- 
forts and conveniences. We press a button 
and are immediately supplied with a flood of 
electric light, with the warm glow of electric 
heating, with the power of electric energy to 
operate numerous household appliances; we 
turn the gas jet, light the gas, and, here 
again, we are immediately supplied with a 
commodity which can be used for light, heat, 
or power, but at the present time is most 
generally used for cooking and other heating 
purposes; we turn the faucet and immedi- 
ately receive an abundance of potable water 
for drinking and all other domestic uses, in- 
cluding the watering of lawns and gardens— 
even when the “well runs dry,” the reservoirs 
of supply continue to serve; we sit in an 
easy chair, pick up the telephone, and talk 
with our friends and neighbors and with our 
business acquaintances far and near; we go 
out to business or for pleasure at any hour 
of the day or night and, if we desire, we can 
be transported quickly and safely to our 
destination by some of the many forms of 
public transportation. The social, domestic 
and business life of today is absoluteiy de- 
pendent upon public utility service in one 
form or another. No family budget can be 
made up without taking into consideration 
some of the many utility. services. 

The economic production and distribution 
of most utility services require more or less 
exclusive and monopolistic privileges in the 
form of legislative or governmental fran- 
chises. It is because of the noncompetitive 
and exclusive character of this service that 
governmental regulation is imposed upon 
utility companies, in order to prevent pri- 
vate capital and private greed from impos- 
ing upon the general public, but not, as some 
may think, to enable portions of the general 
public to impose upon private investment 
and honest personal endeavor to serve. 

The function of regulation is of a quasi- 
judicial and administrative nature involving 
the power to establish the rates at which the 


utility may sell its commodity. This is nat- 
urally a most important and far-reaching 
power, the abuse of which would ultimately 
be most disastrous to both the utility and 
the public. It is a natural attribute of the 
human kind to want to obtain any commod- 
ity required at as low a price as possible. 
Wherefore a public tribunal vested with the 
power to fix the rates and charges which the 
public must pay for a daily necessity has a 
very unpopular and difficult task to perform, 
if justice is to be done to both the utility 
and its patrons. 


It may be claimed and fairly assumed that 
the Connecticut Public Utility Commission 
was created primarily for the protection of 
the public interest, but that protection in- 
volves also a consideration of the natural 
and legal rights of the utility. There should 
be the human as well as the fmancial and 
corporate set-up in utility operation if it is 
going to result in mutual benefit both to the 
company and its patrons. 


My many years of close contact leads me 
to the conclusion that utility officials gen- 
erally are honest in striving to the best of 
their ability to render the public a necessary 
service, and that the public generally is rea- 
sonable in its demands when thoroughly in- 
formed as to facts. Complete and accurate 
information by all parties primarily inter- 
ested in any of our numerous utility prob- 
lems generally leads to a fair and equitable 
solution. The interest of the utility and its 
patrons is mutual. Each is dependent upon 
the other; the utility for financial lifeblood, 
and the patron for necessary service. 


This is a statement of fundamental prin- 
ciples, without undertaking to discuss pos- 
sible abuses, but it clearly indicates the de- 
sirability of mutual information and co- 
operation. Honest constructive criticism is 
healthy and beneficial, but any false, dema- 
gogic propaganda tending to sever friendly 
relationship between the utility and its pa- 
trons or to discredit proper governmental 
regulation is excedingly harmful to the best 
public welfare. 

An idealistic Utopia in this mundane world 
has net yet been realized and probably never 
will be, at least in our time. Absolute per- 
fection is not a natural human attribute, al- 
though the desire for perfection may be. 
Absolute perfection in utility operation or 
regulation cannot be claimed, but in so far 
as there is an honest effort on the part of 
the utility to supply the public with the nec- 
essary and adequate service at reasonable 
rates, and an honest effort on the part of 
regulatory authorities to compel utility com- 
panies to render safe and adequate service 
at reasonable rates, there is a cpmpliance 
with the desire for perfection. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STUDYING EFFECTIVENESS | 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Federal Board Endeavors tog Ascertain Results of Work 
Which Is Carried on by Various States 
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In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research, 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By JOHN CUMMINGS 


Chief, Research and Statistical Service, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


In the following article, Mr. Cummings concludes his discussion of the sta- 
tistical research work of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, begun in 


the issue of May 23. 


HHROUGH its agricultural education 
service the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education makes a follow-up 

study every five years of occupations of 
former students of vocational agricul- 
ture, to determine the extent to which 
the Vocational training provided in the 
public school system has functioned in 
the occupations of these graduates, and 
it compiles annvally data relating to 
salaries, tenures, and training of some 
4,000 agricultural teachers. Data are 
compiled annually by this service cover- 
ing also what is called the supervised 
farm practice work of pupils in voca- 
tional agriculture classes. 
a) cae 

The Board’s last annual report, for 
example, gives data covering the super- 
vised practice work of over 100,000 pu- 
pils as reported from 48 States and the 
Territory of Hawaii. Projects reported 
included 60,000 crop production projects 
on 240,000 acres, and over 41,000 live- 
stock projects of various types of which, 
to note one item, 18,000 were dairy proj- 
ects with 43,000 animals. 


In cooperation with a State college 
the Agricultural Service of the Federal 
Board is making a study of the effec- 
tiveness of vocational teaching in agri- 
culture as revealed by 902 individual 
farm surveys in the State of Iowa. 
Other studies in process deal with meth- 


ods of distributing aid to vocational ag- ’ 


riculture schools in the different States. 
The service also compiles annually a list 
of studies in vocational education in ag- 
riculture being made in the States, deal- 
ing with administrative, supervisory, and 
instructional problems, community work 
of vocational teachers, curriculum, types 
of schools, teacher training, and other 
subjects. 


A tentative study has been undertaken 
of the scientific facts and principles 
which actually function in every-day 
farming, to make possible the setting up 
of courses in rural high schools which 
will deal specifically with those portions 
of the physical and biological sciences 
which are basic to farming. 

The research and fact-finding activi- 
ties of the Home Economics Education 
Service are conducted largely in coop- 
eration with committees of annual re- 
gional conferences of State supervisors 
and teacher-training staffs, and in coop- 
eration also with State committees that 
are working on special problems in home 
economics education. This service com- 
piles annually lists of studies in -home 
economics education reported by insti- 
tutions conducting such studies. 


+ + 

As illustrative of the fact-finding re- 
search conducted by the regional com- 
mittees may be noted the compilation of 
replies made by 2,255 women enrolled in 
evening classes, indicating their individ- 
ual needs for systematic instruction in 
evening classes. It is assumed that eve- 
ning school instruction in home econom- 
ics will be modified under local pro- 
grams so as to adapt it to these ex- 
pressed needs of the women enrolling 
for such instruction. Other research in 
process includes studies in methods of 
teaching home making to adults, teach- 


ing child care and welfare, science and 
art related to home making, social rela- 
tionships of the home, conduct of prac- 
tice work in the home by pupils enrolled 
in vocational classes, and a survey of 
graduate student studies in home eco- 
nomics education. 

Investigations in the field of commer- 
cial education during the past year have 
included special studies made in re- 
sponse to requests by national commer- 
cial associations, public school adminis- 
trators, and teachers of commercial sub- 
jects. Summaries of occupational sur- 
veys and of research ‘findings in com- 
mercial education have been made. The 
service has in preparation a study of 
commercial courses in public schools, 
based on reports of two special agents 
who were employed to make the neces- 
sary field studies. The service has also 
initiated tentatively an analysis of com- 
mercial occupations as a first step in 
defining these requirements of voca- 
tional training. The importance of this 
work may be inferred from the fact that 
public high schools at the present time 
enroll more pupils in courses preparing 
for commercial occupations than are 
enrolled in any other type of vocational 
preparatory course. 

+ + 

r THE promotion of vocational reha- 

bilitation of disabled persons the sta- 
tistical research of the Board undertakes 
the tabulation of data, such as, for ex- 
ample, were secured from the States on 
some 10,000 schedules ,covering individ- 
ual cases of persons rehabilitated during 
the first four years of operation under 
the national program. These schedules 
covered the post-rehabilitation experi- 
ence of disabled persons who had been 
vocationally rehabilitated during this 
period and returned to wage-earning 
employment. Such persons were inter- 
viewed in their homes or places of em- 
ployment for the purpose of discovering 
the effectiveness of the rehabilitation 
service rendered under the State pro- 
grams. Compilations of data reported 
for individual cases are undertaken to 
determine the cost of this social service, 
which has been found to average less 
than $300, or less than the cost of main- 
taining such a person in idleness for a 
Single year. 

The research and statistical service of 
the Board assists in coordinating the 
research work undertaken by the Board 
independently, and in cooperation with 
other agencies, and it undertakes gen- 
eral research not assigned to particular 
services. To this service, for example, 
has been delegated responsibility for 
making a study of ways and means of 
evaluating programs of vocational edu- 
cation of all types. 

The above instances may serve to il- 
lustrate the character of statistical and 
fact-finding research of the Board de- 
veloped as a service-rendering function 
to assist States and local communities 
in the promotion of their programs of 
public school vocational education. These 
programs are devised by the local au- 
thorities to round out their public school 
systems, in response to the needs of 
their citizens of all ages for vocational 
training. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of May 26, Carl E. Parry, Assistant Director of Research and Statistics, 
Federal Reserve Board, will discuss the statistical work of the Board. 


Treatment of Minor Mental IIls 


Causes of Difficulties Analyzed by Specialist 
By DR. SANGER BROWN 


Assistant Commissioner, Department of Mental Hygiene, State of New York 


ENTAL ills, as well as physical, come 
within the scope of public health. In- 
deed, the mental ills of mankind cause 

more suffering than do the physical. These 
consist of anxiety, worries, fears, timidity, 
nervousness, depression, and a number of 
other symptoms. Everyone is apt to have 
some of these symptoms at some time or 
another in life. Some persons are annoyed 
with them constantly and their life is ruined 
by them. They are the result of the number- 
less difficulties, conflicts and problems of life 
to which all flesh is heir. 

An unjustified sense of mental inferiority 
is in reality a symptom of mental illness. 
Most persons may have less faifh in them- 
selves than they wish others to believe. 
Some, however, have so little confidence that 
they efface themselves entirely. Still others 
attempt to give an impression of great self- 
confidence through boasting and bullying. 
These mental attitudes make for friction and 
misunderstanding. 

Mental depression is common to all man- 
kind. Some persons find nothing worth 
while in life. They never feel a zest for liv- 
ing. They are a burden to themselves, they 
feel they cannot make friends, they worry 
about how they stand with their employers. 

Then there are persons afflicted by unnec- 
essary fears. The ordinary responsibilities of 
life oppress them. Some things cause them 
untold dread and anxiety. They are rarely 
free from some sort of imaginery trouble. 
They have periods of extreme panic when 
they are afraid of death or disaster. 

Mental fatigue is a symptom occurring in 
all walks of life. Much energy is expended 
where there is fear or anxiety or depression, 


leaving little strength and vitality for the 
necessary work of life. 

Mental fatigue is shown by exhaustion, a 
sense of effort in taking responsibility, un- 
reasonable irritability and other symptoms. 
Physical symptoms may arise also, including 
loss of weight, sleeplessness, indigestion, and 
other symptoms. In these cases the patient 
is apt to conclude that he has an unrecog- 
nized physical disease and he wastes time 
and money going to different doctors and 
trying different kinds of medicines. 

Fortunately, minor, mental ills can be re- 
lieved by proper means. The first move is to 
determine the cause. These states generally 
rise from some lack of harmony in life, 
thwarting of desires, falling short of achieve- 
ments, dissatisfaction in domestic relations, 
responsibilities beyond capacity, and similar 
discords. 

The patient may attribute his condition to 
another cause, often trifling, rather than to 
face the facts; he may feel that the admis- 
sion of causes is an admission of defeat, 
whereas to face the facts is to win half the 
battle in the start. Much relief often comes 
from a frank admission of the underlying 
causes, facts which are often denied because 
of personal pride. 

It is often very enlightening for patients to 
know that they are not the only persons 
with such afflictions, and that their illness 
may be understood scientifically. Mental hy- 
giene treatment may lead to speedy recovery 
in many cases. For cases presenting special 
difficulties there are physicians of wide ex- 
perience who have studied these mental 
symptoms and who can give expert advice 
and treatment. 
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How Municipalities Can Help 
Find Work for Unemployed - 


Member of New York Commission Discusses 


Methods Adopted by 


Community in That 


State to Stabilize Employment Conditions 


By HENRY H. STEBBINS JR. 


Member, Commission on Stabilization in Industry, State of New York 


HENEVER I hear of employers I always 

WV think of employes, and whenever I hear 

employes referred to I always think of 

wages as being the thing in which they are 
necessarily most vitally concerned. 


One cannot help but admire the tenacity 
of purpose and the motive on the part of 
certain of our greatest industrialists in main- 
taining wages at their present level. If wages 
are a commodity and, therefore, more or less 
in the same class with coffee, sugar, wheat, 
copper, etc., the artificial stimulant in trying 
to support them at the present level will be 
useless, just as useless as were the efforts to 
maintain the price of coffee, sugar, wheat 
and copper. It seems to me, however, that 
wages possess a human quality which com- 
modities do not. Wages, in view of what 
they involve, might also be considered to 
possess a soul, which cannot be said of cof- 
fee, sugar, wheat and copper. 


If then, we may regard wages as something 
more than a commodity, will not the attempt 
by some to lower wages, with the consequent 
decreased spending power, tend not only to 
postpone the return of good times but also to 
lower or to hold at its present level the 
standard of living, the ever-increasing level 
of which has occasioned our ever-recurring 
cycles of prosperity? In an endeavor to pro- 
mote prosperity it seems almost as foolish to 
reduce wages as it was foolish two or three 
centuries ago to try to collect a debt by jail- 
ing the debtor. Human values must be rec- 
ognized as different from and higher than 
material values. 

Less than two years ago prosperity was 
rampant, and unemployment seemed as im- 
probable as today it seems inevitable. Mem- 
ory is short, and it will be just as easy in 
the future, when good times return to forget 
the distress of the present time as it is now 
to forget the prosperity of two years ago. To 
this end steps must be taken to prevent a 
repetition of the present depression, or, in 
any event, to alleviate the effects when such 
a repetition occurs. 

Even though I were qualified to propose a 
plan for meeting the present emergency or 
for long range action, I could not do so since 
each community is a law unto itself. It is 
my purpose to discuss some of the things 
which have happened in Rochester, N. Y. 


+ + 


We do not claim to have more than laid 
the foundation for a permanent program, but 
we are convinced that the promotion of a 
vigorous, intelligent, emergency program 
demonstrates the value and possibility of 
community action and blazes the way for the 
establishment of a permanent organization 
for the reduction of suffering caused by un- 
employment. 

On the persistent representation of the 
Rochester Council of Social Agencies, our 
Civic Committee on Unemployment was es- 
tablished early in 1930, which gave us the 
advantage of being in the field before the 
unemployment situation was generally rec- 
ognized as liable to become serious, or, at 
least, as serious as has since developed. 
While every effort was made to meet the 
emergency, never was the long-range plan- 
ning phase of the program lost sight of. The 
project was financed in equal shares by the 
community chest, the city and the county, 
these organizations being the threeg which 
would profit most in relief expenditure by 
any results which might accrue from the 
activities of the Civic Committee on Unem- 
ployment. 

Uncertainty based on unfounded guesses 
as to the number of unemployed in times 
like these usually brings about a psychologi- 
cal condition called hysteria which decreases 
the normal business which would be done by 
those whose earnings have not been affected, 
and it stifles any effort to secure more work. 
Data were, therefore, collected and tabulated 
regularly each month or each three months’ 
period to form the basis of sound estimates 
of the current unemployment situation. 

By means of the radio, newspapers and 
the like, an effort was made to obtain tem- 
porary employment through home owners, 
garages, employes at work, and from the 
citizens at large. Employers were urged to 
have necessary repair work, maintenance and 
painting done at once. Landscaping, gar- 
dening, redecoration and house cleaning were 
among the suggestions made. Like other 
communities, we felt that we would be able 
to provide a great amount of employment 
through this source and, like other cities, the 
results were far below our expectations. 

The most effective temporary employment 
must be made possible by public authorities. 
By vote of the city council, a plan of work 
was inaugurated early last December. A 


preliminary appropriation of $250,000 was 
granted, and by the addition of two subse- 
quent allotments a total of $750,000 was spent 
out of city funds for emergency work relief. 
About 6,500 men received employment. Two- 
thirds of the jobs were given to men not 
known to social agencies at the time of ap- 
plication. By this procedure, a large num- 
ber of families supplemented their fast- 
dwindling savings and were able to go 
through this trying period without asking 
relief from any of the social organizations. 
The analysis of the value of the projects 
has not been completed, but it has been esti- 
mated that there was a return of 50 per 
cent to 75 per cent to the city. Whatever 
the return, a fact which is of greater impor- 
tance is that this enterprise reduced the 
despondency usually engendered by pro- 
tracted unemployment, strengthened the mo- 
rale, and allayed the fears of nearly 6,500 
men and their families, and brought home to 
our citizens that this kind of relief is one of 
the best ways of meeting the needs of men 
who are willing but unable to find work. It 
is interesting to note that each appropria- 
tion of $250,000 raised the tax rate only 38 
cents per 1,000 of assessed valuation. 
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It is our conviction that made work is a 
municipality’s or county’s responsibility. Odd 
jobs may be used only as a supplement to 
this in a long and serious depression or may 
be used to good advantage in the transition 
from the closing down of the city emergency 
relief work to the time when men may find 
their own employment on a regular basis. 

Some of the suggestions of our committee 
on stabilization of employment were: To 
curtail production by rotating the force or 
by reducing the hours of the whole force 
instead of laying off some employes com- 
pletely; to have necessary maintenance and 
repair work done at this time; to start con- 
struction work already planned; to produce 
for stock, if possible; in laying off employes 
to consider the dependents of those to be 
laid off. 

As a result of this effort it was quite in- 
teresting to see the widespread practice in 
the’ staggering of employment, not on a 
mathematical basis in all instances but after 
a careful and sympathetic study of the con- 
dition of individual employes. It was one of 
the finest pieces of distribution of work that 
we have ever had in our community. Al- 
though employers were urged to do all they 
could to keep men employed within the 
bouhds of economic prudence, it can be said 
with safety that many of them went beyond 
that limit. Stabilization has gone far in 
some of Rochester’s industries. 

The effective work which has been done 
over the past 10 years by our community 
conference board in stimulating public in- 
terest in advanced planning of work to 
lengthen the building year increased the ef- 
fectiveness of the emergency work of the 
subcommittee on construction reserve. It 
also was convincing evidence that unremit- 
ting efforts of a definite, sound program can 
secure satisfactory results. 

We appreciate that there are practical 
difficulties to be overcome in the program 
Suggested for this committee. It is almost 
as difficult to raise money or to have money 
appropriated to be put away in a reservoir 
for future use as it is to raise money to pay 
for a dead horse. Public officials often re- 
quire the incentive of necessity or the pic- 
turesqueness of immediate results to gain 
the support of their constituents for addi- 
tional taxes. However, we believe that a bet- 
ter understanding by the public and a 
changed public mind in this respect could 
overcome these obstacles. ww 


> > 


No one seems to know what causes cyclical 
depressions. We have always had them. 
Probably we shall always have them, just as 
we have always had storms at sea and will 
probably continue to. The practical thing is 
to be able to deal with them when they come. 
To that @nd 14 Rochester companies have 
recently adopted an unemployment benefit 
plan. Although the Civic Committee on Un- 
employment did not sponsor this plan, there 
is no doubt that their work accelerated it. 

The Rochester committee is optimistic and 
expectant. It shares the confidence expressed 
by other committees in other communities. 
This ‘optimism, this expectancy, this confi- 
dence are born of necessity, and necessity 
knows no law. 

The committee is hopeful that possibly the 
greatest economic plague of all time, a plague 
that prevents the honest and willing man 
from earning an honest living through hon- 
est effort, can be eliminated. 


Retirement Funds for Teachers 


Changes Recommended in California Laws 
By STUART R. WARD 


Executive Secretary, Commission for Study of Educational Problems, State of California 


HE teacher retirement fund in California 
is a fund built up by joint contributions 
from teacher and State out of which the 

teacher is to receive a regular stipend on re- 
tiring from service. 

A measure was passed by the Legislature 
of 1913 by which an annual salary of $500 
was to be paid to teachers who should retire 
under the provisions of the act. 

To qualify for retirement a teacher must 
have taught in the public schools of the Na- 
tion for at least 30 years, the last 15 of which 
must have been in California. He must also 
have paid into the retirement fund an 
amount equal to $1 per month for the full 
30 years. 

This 1913 retirement salary, while not 
iarge, was fairly satisfactory at the time, be- 
ing then the equivalent of somewhat more 
than $800 in present-day values. 

The Legislature oi 1927 provided for a 
commission of investigation to study the 
measure conjointly with a committee of the 
Calitornia Teachers Association to deter- 
mine the question of actuarial soundness. 
The report of this commission was not re- 


assuring. In the meantime the teachers of 
the State have not been idle, and proposals 
for various types and varying amounts of 
retirement salary have been offered. Some 
of these were considered by committees of 
the 1929 Legislature but all failed of passage. 


It has seemed advisable for the Commis- 
sion for the Study of Educational Problems 
to do no more than outline in a general way 
certain provisions under which a retirement 
salary fund should be created and should 
operate. The Commission has therefore rec- 
ommended: 


1. That the amount of the retirement sal- 
ary for teachers in California be increased. 


2. That teachers be required to contribute 
yearly to the retirement salary fund an 
amount equal to that provided by the State. 


3. That no plan be adopted and passed by 
the Legislature which has not the approval 
of competent actuaries. 

4. That in making any changes in the 
present law or in substituting therefor an- 
other measure, the interests of present an- 
nuitants be fully safeguarded. 





